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t Uis^A w>- ^ l^rjiA J^^aj a 0A 

a* 4 ^J tfill < vlJlill J-saiJl Up U ijJL^V 1 { V»^J 

* tri^ 1 J-^ ( ^ <?r^l c^JDl v li50Jj ) 
^>Jl Ol^iJlj ^j^Jl 0 Uji ^ SjLp ^ 

±jia>ki <Sj&V\ >JI fejUIl ^ ^ 

c*^ f iiV» ^ ^ jf u^i i^u ^ ^ , ^ of 

jf l«J p^LUl Ujjej U,aJl ^i&J ^ 

* Philosophical Dictionary, by Voltaire, " Genesis". 

* The Childhood of Religions, by Edward Clodd, 
London, 1975, p. 10 seqq. 

* Arabic Literature, by C. Huart, London, 1905, p. 
34 seqq. 
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* Changes in the Character of the Missionary Prob- 
lem in Mohammedan Lands, by the Rev. W. H. 
T. Gairdner, Cairo (Address delivered in the 
Assembly Hall on Saturday Evening , 18th June 
1910) . 

* Miracles of the Gods, A Hard Look at the Super- 
natural, by Erich Von Daniken, translated from 
the German by Michael Heron, London , 1977, 
p. 51 seqq. 
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^OMl v>/ a*j JjUjL- Jj < ( ^y^\ lift ^ ) J 4 - ua.. ^ l 

* * 

i IJU- jP-^Uij . « ^Ijol^^Jl J^I jt ^l 

jjiJl < j^mJL^aJI -UP 5-*jJLaJI 5 ^uill £• ^f^j odjiW alto OU 

l$j ^UJI U^£f L^J OUaJL- oli 0 >: 5.;,ill 015" Jlil 
ot J-J dilij < (theogony) a_^JV» J^l <i^Jl 

^ . U jup 4iiil 0 Ji 01 Jp yJu 01 UUj 

UJi ^ OlT ^ ^-^Sl ^ < iiUA Ijl-p 1^1^ 

^jSzj IJl^J . pJtoL~-N OlT (^JJi pjJ^J! oyOUl jJLp ^ 



J^l ja Ott <ui j\e> 01 JU tfill cijJl J>j 

^jVl Jl^feJLI t5 i£ 4 U Ojiyu l^lT J... U-/>UJl of 

il>-j U^>- JL^JI ji>. Ji <JL1I OIj J^iil -uij . aL^JI 
V- J 5 !-^ (>• cJtU- a* JL^JI cLUu of J*\j*\j Cr* SJb>-lj 

cJlT 5^jl5JI ^UjVI ot Xj . O^Pjt Oj-CU < s^ll j^-tAll 
jJl+m » t_-JlS" OLT ^ujJLxJI ^UjVl oJlaj < s^L—Jl LgJ 

< 5JU-J ( tohu-bohu ) ^j^i/l cJlij » 

. (Y) « olAl Jiji t j^iJl 

« tohu-bohu » jJjJI ^yLidl 01 

. YM : <Y) 
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dessus dessous, tin- Ji* < oUiJl ^ ^L** 

. (r) tamarre, trictrac 
'+ * * 

4-JLp ^ L^UI j^jJl ^ CJLO jJ ^jVl jjj 

g^Jl jl Lr jli\ UUiu>J « aJLII CJj I Lit . Jbu l^jdSLi 
OLS" jlaJ . ( Sanchuniaton ) ^JtJL- ^ ,5...:... .ill .vjJjll 

Jl ^ a* a*^ ^ c> 1 'ur 5 ^ c>* 

0 - ■» 

i-^uji ajLii ufo ^ui oir juJ 

u*J~-^ J 15 aij . 3ilil J_p- iai l^iJb^j i jJUJl 

J^^u j\ ^ J* *<s* ^ : (t> ( Persius ) 

. ( ^^di ) r *u _ rt >u ji.^ ^jir <o 
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= <OJI Jli, . la^ij Ly* c Lv» olTj ,L- OIT, . %J UUj 

• *Wy ^ ***** o&j < oULi ^ X jsy 
oiTj oiTj . jjuji -oji « ^juar oir, . jj^ji 

^ dUJjt ^ c v jlp <V) ij J jsy J 

5 J^ Cf*j*?3ji *Uh^\ of ^ . J~J!^L- ^ JUJI 

OKJ f ^ 01& < ^ ^ : <UI Jtf; , ; 5j U J_^| «iJ| 

• 1Y, A.r/ \ : ^ (o) 

. ^ u^f oir < f wn - r \iov> -j^jkj oi* <v) 
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yisJI SjUl o*W JljdHA* J^j . JJ*JI VJ L^I vfJJ^ 

JiJl oJLAJ i^j .0* . (A) « Olfi JU 4& I : ^IjLl A>-l ^ 
LgJj£Jj JL-Jl lift ^ UiyLJ diiij < U-L~lSl **wJ^Jj 

Jl ^ jJL-ti lift L»f < L^jJoP A-u^l 3 
ot s-ej . « j-^ -»jt dJLli aJJI tftjj » : ^ 

. c/— 2 ^ 3f jUspVI Otfj 

^,^1 ji« jj L,> U£p *LiVl ^ £liJl 
j^ 01 Js^sJii ^ 01 . r U A^jt j^l VI 4j Jj^j 
iiL* 0^& 01 J-J ^ — -j ilL* Oj^j 01 J>/ 

• VTT : ^ (A) 
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JUaJj ( 4 g„-,U,H ij^Jl jt-JUj ^11 <3JL$j aUIj . JLils*- <^x«Ip 

olyF a;! VI « iJLJUJl ^ ^jij^ ot j^U- IjiU 01S" 

LdJaJl 01 vJjyAl 01 . j>-Vl jfi> U*Jb4 J^di ^j^JI 

UjJJ ^-Ut 015" juJ . ai s ^ jlUJI 5 j>± 0] ^ 
Ifci Ojjj ly\S" aj^LaII sjbJii aJL^? oljU-Jl 01 OjLio 

^i* ^ <yj 1 ^jJj jj^' ^ — ^ • jJ*" 

ell! frLso>-] x j£~+j iJ*^ • I <UL<? 3jU ^ o 
J^* J>J iiU* ^ jj f U>^JI juJIj ^Vl I* >tf jA' 

oJaj < ijji IS VI t^LJi of V oU>Ji oJlaj . *U-Jl 

vijdVi j^iii ^xai jui y (- \ vt y _ . ^ noi> Ju ^i 

. ( j^dl ) « JU c-JJU U : iwl cffJ^lj <i^Tl c5 JJl 
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. j+ Oil ^ < t*J>U ^ 4^1 USJI 
i-^JI a -La J>U j/>Ji\ Js. Jy ^1 «Li! J^J 01 

. J\juj oL* iail — «j Jlijfj cJ^t Ifl Oj£> Of Jb V OlT 

vs£ otr ^ji^i f biy < ^Ji jup duuii ^ otr u&j 

|rf ^ 5jU.t 11 UUcil p-Ajl&t ^ ot Jb V OlS" JLfti zj+JA 

. UUj Jit t^-f 

. 1 rJ ^JI dUiT J^pj . JJU ^ 
of O^JL^o i^Jl 01^ Jiil . Uul Ua i^j-klL J^?JI 

^jlp SjLJUJI ,j l$it 4J 4j jj V 4i\j ft^.L^itr ^Jl 

. OUjJl £lJi aJLSp ^JLii! ^-jj iJaS -XaJ . |J1_^J1 

< \ ;a . .1 C IJjj-^ ^ 0L-JV1 J-^J : 4JUI Jlij » 

. <"> « ... j>J\ dLw J* OjkUii 

0U-JV1 J-wJ J : 5jtP \>* ^ 

. Yin : m) 
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^j-rfu » Ail ja U**- jtUjJiJI U y> *j\ ? « t^Jti" tt, w.« 

< f w$u yi.OjSj v o] . <">« ^vi s^CJi 3^ ^ 

0! • : Jj-iJ 01 ^kuJ JUJI Aju^Jaj Uj) . Ji^U 

OjOii^ ^Jl OlT ^Sfl f VI jLj . U 

JJIjVI *y JS* OU ^JJir . aUI ^ Ufa 

Of Ji JUJI 1JU ^ Ijifcj * ajljIj^ <y OjJJLue 

^t, LTi OUVI l^iJU ai Ojiyliil a^JVI jt aUI OlT IS} 

0jOxi*j I^JlT ij-$Jl 01 < aJUb <JUJI j < jJLj ^fjj^y ^ip 

< r^ 1 u # • ^ c^vi ^vij <jut o! 

tjjsp^ 0\f jA\ Jjl ^ OUjVI 01 vjJjil JLAij jyJ U-Ji 

*lj>-j f^£^> 4111 Ot UUj ^y^l ^1 0] . fjJl ^ 

. ATI \ oV^dl : jlJj! ( \ Y 
. YVM : ^ <\r 
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• Ji^* i>*ji <*~Jl Jjw f^^jL* ^ *lj>- ji^- 
Jtf aJJI 01 OjJji ^ji^Jlj O^JlJLKJlj 0j..,«,.: J a.il Olf JlSJ 

i ^^jj ot5 " u l5*j 4 ^ lH r JUJI u-^ 

» »- .» 

jj^ l$J 015" Lg-y..^ VjJ «jJi aJLA 01 ^ JlJbr- Vj 

< t^j^p- t^ij^Jl ^skill l j£-~t 01 J-i oy&V 

iiL* . 5jl>JI ^yJa — J OOP ^ ^ OlTj 9 

^Itll j-jjJl « ... ^.-JbiJl ^ — 4-JjpJi ^_.-^.->o 



. T/T : ji^J (VI) 
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JiJj Uj^aJ CJ\5^ <^J)I\ 0*J1 jli Ajlj^il oJl^j ULiaj 

* • ' * *■ - 

L«J&JL>-1 JbCLjj ol j-iJlj iL>-i 01 Loi" . Li ^ijj L**l 

« Ujj-Ji j*->-Uj c^Jill j-^-Jl ^j-^ • 4»jjij 01 fj^^j 

ajIoocw^ ^^U < ^>*-Jl jf J^l O^j of V c^Ulj 
dr* ^i* c/ 1 ^ J* ^ • °' j^b ls^t^ t>* ^* / 

(^Jdi oisCii ^ m> ^j*-f cr^ ^^-^ 

* * # 

V> j VI i^JI j — <L- J5" jj^u" JSj < jlfJI j^l J-U» 

0-VP 4i>- ^ JuS"tjl; 4„ OJP 4J^- jU Jl>- 4jI ^gJlpj 

. u>-sftj jUafcVI U - * ' /Y : OO^" ( W) 

. ^ Ji V U y»j OA) 

p-l j-fi JiU \J . UjJJJI Jj^jSfl ^ \jj JjJ. JL-Sj 

. i^jM > r r r\t j>j 
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Ijjl5*j < <Lo iJLi < !jl>- 5jJL>vi <L«I pftj < O^jIj^JI 015*" Jij 

* g ^ — ; OJLP Ij^t ^3 4 -*-»^JJ ^V' VLr^ 8 
01 Jb V ^^SCi i asJjJ*- OU-JVI ^jjj 01 j~j>- <Jl 

^ J - * I VI - -I* 

UJLt* j-iJlj .yi^ n^U?1 3 Jjsrj jj-a? i_. . « ,.,/ ? I I jj-* 0] 

Jby aJDI ^ lill ^ . (J t^JL- jU^tj <sj^ jU^I ijLA 

AUL jJl^l ^ ^-^Jl ^ jjf ? >JI OUVI ^ yu Of 

015" aj! <j; jiyr\ji\ ijLuwJl JUp 0] f OL-J^U 
liU . s^dl « I* ^ jjejf Ij oi J5t Ob OLjVI 4JJI Jo 01 



j^Jij . fc- ^j^j ssuiw-j ua*. ji f i 01 JUi 

i^^j AjU Ol—oVi L«t 

I ift 01S" UjjJ < U-^-* 4iL^ Vf* JA 4jSL*J 45yAl 

. JjUJl ^Ulll U-^/l^* j^miz W 

0j& 01 U-*- ^-J : vjJl J«J » 

f\ J**i J>y^ aJJI 01 t^Ull L*j . (Yr) « •jjv 
y> 01^ i/^l r ^ ^ J^ 1 <>* °i 

. \V/Y : joSj (tt) 

. \A/Y : ay*! cm 

. n/r : ^ (to 
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<UU~ JU- J-U ^1 oUJKll bap aaJ JT <y 0] 

I^jV a*d&J| iiUI vUUjJI jtiJ jill " Coq " Jl. 

. ^Jl ... A~LJ>Ul 4jJJl ^ l-JJLU "lUpOUS* j < Aj~L^» A-JtJ 

. JJLS jl>- iOP VI oUKJI ^ ^jJI IJu ^ Jurjj V 
JT ^>JI li» ijs> J>j* jS 015" lil ajU <dJi> !>Uiij 
jl aj ydl 3 ^ *>L*i Jjft aJ L-i j^j oUI ^>Ji ^tfuUfl^- 
^iS*t Mo t»jyo 01S" jlo5 < » ftJift aJJI 4.«.u.J a^-U- iiL* 

< a^aI^JI JUp JjVI OUjVI 0\S" Jij . « ^j^sll » ji— 
c^l < « j-*j^t : Adimo » ^ — j < ^$Jl ^ iJb*- 1 ^JtS" ^Jiil 
< : ProcritiB ^^^-j a^j cj15" US" ^jVI ^1 

^jtfi aU t « IjlJJI » ^ IJla . sU-JI c^t 

. AJLLjiJi AiJJi ^ ^^^11 ^-jL; *lj>-J ^Vj . jjUJl ^ ^jllS" 
« ■ * * i 'H 

5Jb-lj Jl>-U < ^Li bL-* aJVI » 

UJL*f £ UJI aJVI 1^1! . U>J \*Jl£. ap>L>I 

. TY _ YWY : jtjZ; (Yo) 
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viJLli JJ ji>- jS 0\T aJLII 01 /Jb jiUI c UwV! 01 
Si^l aj> J^wJ f*\ qa UJL> JbJ Oil liUtt < st>^ 

jr oi . aUTL ^\ \j+ j oimu 4 ji*.^ 

^y&j < <dJl j^j sSlJL* tJuA? *-z*\j>- 1-*** ( j tf -JlAl£Jl 

v U£Jl ^ ^UJI J„rtflll ^ * angelical Preparation " 
. v^Vl ^ Uy a-^J1 ^ Oy-ij \y\? Jiir^ < JjVI 



( 26) Contra Celsum, VI, XXX1U . 
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^ t ,j--aJI jjW 015" IJlfjj . oL^JLJ fyj Jbu A^oxl) CJlS" 
. a Jto W» ^ ^ < a*j i^* t>*j 

Ijb-t of ^ ^...Jl ja IJLaj . L*j-Lil! olli^JI J5" ^ jjKu 
. ^J&s oljl^Ji OUiJj Ujlj Jjct Ujup U-U» 

4^.jJI £js lilij ( 0V1 ^f ,Ji UjJJ ^oJ ^ aj jj Jyi 
. ^J] . . . ^-1 <^-j Jill £JUjl~j lill j < *>U 

. <YV) a dJLU jjli < 0^; diVj 1 

* ■* * 

Lr i^Jl ! ? IjUp jl^JI 5^5" JUi jj : JcUlJ OL-jVI 01 

. n/r : jyC- (yv) 
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Jftti s-Vj^I v-^^j oUjwJI *LJJ SJbJii l^ila 

< UUu ^.. jU ^.1 ciJJ i Oli 5t ^ll ^^Ip Jsr ^Jl J j-iil 

<UJsJl ^^Ip < jilp 4srjJ < J W- ^il 5j JS 01 . 4jJL*C»Jl Aj ^aJ 

\4i5pj ■s[ / il OjSo Ujup ^ f tfjJiJlj JLSaJI i^uJLI 

tpjj . Vju>1>- OjSC t^JJl j* 0U <JUJ1 oJlA 

f f - J t 

Jij . aS"L>J1 Al^. ^-jUj OlT 4j] O^lji Ij^bU IJL-aj- a!) 
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jd\ 4^>J! jlLkj ^ Jk* jS aUI of jj\*J j^pju ^U-U 
VI jL m ^ c^aJbrJ* *b ^Jl IJLa of ^pjJ j^jJ \J . L^pf 
. OL-J^U aJLII <uL>- 1-bJb- Ijl-oj- < |jbJb?» U^>J 

jJ 01— jVI IS j-J* : aJVI ^jJ\ JUj 9 

. 5^J[ 3Jju Oy^i*j ^ ^.1 jji^ ^ l^ilS" j^JI of jaUsJI 

aJj-*^Jj ij-fJl OLS* (^JlII L* of dUi ^ 4..,»..^fj 
SjLp of ^xr^iil ^^a-w j»— p) -Uij . « Elohim : <dl » JUlT 

^rJ v^JbJI 0) . ^ JUil ^fc£Jl ^ dJbil SJuiJ ^ ^f Jb^ 
o |Jj < 4jl^fe J) r i$Jl 

< « Elohim : » \+\ i i UiT Ij^j 

^ iUipVI l^iil 01 Jbu VI Oil oliT ^ ^ ^h&l Ijla ofj 

Oap a^- <IVI Vj Jl ^>-U » 

<» 

1 fl,l,«.n.J 9 OJLP 4JL^- ^ 4jlJ?j jJ 0L.T 4JJI { j_SCJj 

. YY/r : jy5a (Y'O 
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dj)\ji u-^. ^ui air (jiJi ^jJi dLii, ^ , sl*ji 

JJ _^J| ^ Jjuf cJl^ yM jj-^ 01 y» < aj O^ji 

^ s^U-Jl 01 oldl JUj^L a^jJL. ^AJIj 
V ^ jJI OL-jVI y> \jJ Ot O^j^ ^ 4 
lylT r ^jT UT < ,U: ^Ul OlT U UUj . J*** 
oUjI JS" OlT 0L.J j-p a5 ajI J5UII ^jJi ^1 O - ^ --" 4 

^ pj cJj iJU OlT 4jt ^J^j » : J>i" US" i^j .lo-s*- 

ft- *• 

a-ajlaj j\ JtL*^\ j\ Jp)& *~<&t 0!_*-;>- jl 3j^» 
jA\ iJa-Jlj c ^iJl ^-aJl r*J OlT L* . Oljs>- 

SaU-Jl ii-^JJ < jU>JI Cjj- A-^Jlj < 0U>y*t l+JJ 

. ^ JLp c^Iil J«ujJl ^ l^Pijf -i5 OUiVI OlT ^lojUilj 
^ o^ijl illy^ « ^ (ro 0^b\J ill^ 0\T U 

. ( frjto ) ^ <J j^j <ro 



obbUJI dlL- JTj <^J| <™ ljja jL JjJLL ^ ^ ^ 

< [y^ of v i^jiili 

s-^Jj ( Cherubim ) dj^h^j^ ^ » 

. (1 " T) « SUJI 3^ j,^ aJUs. ,Ju-* 

5 jl^ ^ ^ Vj • « jy » ULu- " kerub " U1T 01 

oir Ujj^ uu^t, < yju uu* ^ i^xu ji^i ijjxi cr\) 

. Yt/Y : ^ySj (rY) 

^1 m ^ 1 i^jvi 1 iur of ^jui ^ . Y/n : err) 
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j ^vi ji hJvi *v> oir jii) . *\J 

. f-fr-JjV Oji>-Li UjLj Ojjj IjflSj < J^U* 

ji b-b £. I^U jiJJl *«JVI *V> 0} 01 ujy> « odj<sW 

. s^l obU»Vl 

dUiO . OUuiJI gjldl 0/4 01 «<d!l ^x. 9 

^ il * ^Ji-Jl OUuiit li* ^Uj^l Vj ^Vl C^ 1 ^ 

" 0 ■* 

J Uo» OtJULJl ^—Tjtj O^tT ^ liUui VI Jyu pj ^\J\ 
{+*^r ^1 <JI u *^\ J U^j U4JI ^yj.C%Ji 

Oh ^ ^ l cr^ 1 ^ ^ i hJVI i > aij ) = 
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. ^-Aill v b£Jl OUJ pj 01 JU ^ 

J^c^r^"^^ cj t/^v ^ ^ » 

• (r0> < { iS>P S 
£. lib-* 4JU1 ^ of JiJ » : Uj^ L^ii^. yl53l JjJL 

c3^V ^ oi f bU . « ! Jlv ^ <d L ? oOl^JI 

^—Jy OlT JliAl 10a J^ub 4 jjLy . \jJLij 01 ^-Ul aJIp 
«3 j-^ . *J > *s-«->f o=-v^ 1 j-j (jlii ^£Ji 

• ( pflrvsll ) UjJiSJl ^^Jl IJUiJl ^ aUI Jiyo J-i*-^! 



ofj < Lg-^u oUlj->JI JTl- ot ^ ? JUii IIa ^ J> 
^ «^JLiJ l$J5"ti 01 A« Uitj < (^-^J <jj*3 

VI U^Jl ^ U,ut ^ V ^ <>JI ^ a^j ^yyJI 
ilU Otf" jJ Ail 4JLi^J!j . bJbl {4~>X JSli ot 

. ASli Olk-iJi £• Oj£ 01 ^ Ol£) <j\ill ^ t> 

01 ^ Vj . V- ^ <J> j£J jlUl JuJij* aUI 01 Jl 

jls « ju~. » uir o_^jj < UgJi i^i vi JL^-Ji iia dj£> 

< b^pjj VI -UUiVI 01 . ^yil J~~- U c--^^l 

UJI cj^I^IIjLipVI^ 

. jAjjsVI Jjip ^jj t U*-jJt j£ <j^l «-As£N 14* V 
) JliL^ 4^^p O^&i vUwJi ^ £->L* 9 

« v UJl <y c^isj b : Jy* V 01 Ji^V 

tffyU UJ* Ail £j*y. \i* . (rA> « » : JjA J-i 

. \Y7<\ : jyfc <rv> 

jj « « » : cr ^ ^ (rA) 
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. (n) « *L~. rJ ju Jl ^ » 

01 a, !>U ctJJS ^ . *UaiJl 1*^1 ^| v >f ^ 

a^ 1 O^W-iJl <y -Li^j cJlf L^-L- L^lT LJ of ^jyo 

jtJ, j^f ijir l^jijuVj, ygi ^ j-rt /^aii 

* "'•'Of 

^ Vae JaV <^ f aS ^JUl * JU^JJ ;u-dl U 

o^Jl UI>JI 01 f aJ^Zj of tuS^ <j?aJl Ui < UOJl 
{jr ~s^\ JUjVI vsJI ^ <*jj "'^ \^ J^jjjj j$ 

= 5J» J^iy . i ^^si \£L JIT JjVl (to 
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V urw ^ • ^ ^ ^ 

JlUsI U-Jt* U . 4^ J^jU 1^ ^ u*^ 1 ^ 

Jin v 4 ^^jU. Jj-o • ^ *y*~y 

fj ju J*l ot ISI VI OUVi J^U U>> OUjV 1 *A $ 
dj^yi\ dUljl ^ U£* . ^ u ^ 1 ^ 



Ji cJj*j ^->J ^ wA '*JV J! 
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jjJJI frVjft . ^3 ujjJl ^-ii <u* Oj-^jL V lylT 



iu» ja r>_, '■ Jul- { v 



<!.l 



1 ( 



lliu- Y j iiO ill 



r iV.?'^3 fill,'. 



i*»jiJl ait f\ jJLM c 

a J 



I., .* 
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i*oSJl ail jUM oblSC^ 

< oijjjJi ^ vjd^sj V ^1 ItAj^j \+ U-UJt s^£Jl 

< Ol^JVIj oCkJI _^i£Jl Upbj c~J Aij ^Vl Jl <u 

. S,, « .,a H ilLlI oJla 4JLJ3 ^ c?u-j oi U5" 

* * • - ■* 

^u^j j->- ^Ul 01 . j^-aJI dLb LSC? atf* t^JJl 

£>Js*£ Uj U jVl ^^wJj ( ^_$J jJLj Li" <UP il*Jb^5 Ujli f.^jj. 



- VA - 



d\j a^D ^iw 01 jy*^ viJbU ijjUl JTLa 
.jUupYI Ua Jl dl* cot ^1 ^ dUy- Ot dUi J 
Uuf Ujj Jj < ^jVI ^ L^ai; ^1 SiUllj f j^Jlj 
r ^ 0} J^U ^Jb-f 015" y .jJI ji/V 1 ' u ^- Cr* iJP Jt* 

JL* oir c^jlIi j^v 1 ^ ^ ^ <y ^ iJi 

j^U i OYI I g-.,,*fj( Peloponnesus ) jJj^ t>L5 
^JLp < <^r?J Ajw* OjiC^-A. lyl^j ( The Morea ) « s j^il 
c^JJi ^Uil ^^JJI J*>JI dJUS 01 jjbu. >l Jb-lj OlT ^ 
: The Milky Way » : iJL^sJI ^L-Sf! asI- 
l^-j ^^^Jl j-* O^o Ajf cJyO t^jJlj < « vj* 

01 S^So ^-Ul JOi 01 JJ Ji> Jbr cij^- Ji 

01 aJ j$> jy H\ >±* JtS Ji-Jl J—" 4*t -Uj 



- rv- 



4^LJt>- ( j K a-^dJl oJLA O-jl^" JLaJ . i_jli>«X^Vl <l*L-Jol 

^ iJb jlp I4JLP ^JU- 5JLp < JbrjJ of t Li VI ^^1. jj 



^-jJLL^li vJlT jt « lJUiJi V-^ 9 Ji V^-^ 
^ t^T ^ JkUJl JixJl AiUll Ol ^ J : 2— Liil 

. 8 I JLsj- 5 j.* ,* .,<a It ^JJl ,>u » : ^Vl V Mi < « ?LfrUtJb 

» * * 

Jtf . a J I ^ V 9 : ^Vl jUi < « ? t^^ll ^ * 

5^ « 01 viK-; V ^ * ^ I* » * ^ 

^ o-^-^ijjJi jUJi j^jj ^ Jj-j ot ,y> 

OlT USU, < f }UiJI jJij j>JI Jj^ 1 fj*" cs»J 

^1 9 at ^ ^ ^1 j> ^idi f jji jj 
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^ J >JJ } >* **** J* ^ j ^ ^ 

Ujup guJ j^Jl Jl*I_^JI> ajlL l$i Jiiui 015" oiJi al* jl *UiiJl 

*u_ji ot ^ .>u*vi oi; . >ii i»jiJ iivs* o^sj 

* 

c pVil ^ ^ v^JUii C jJl 

. ^UpVIj ^I^JI ^jVl c-^j 

u »» .'.H U-* J--^ 0*j> <^ £^ Jj 
oUI^ ^Vl c bb jUJI iJUp c^l ^oUl f jJI Jj 

tbg- JLii of^lj JjfjJl lJ . ULs-j ol^LTj £-J Olji 
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jf J*a W ^ ajV jl^Vij olAJlj ^ aJU- 

C-Jtl>- . j-iJlj Aiy*4 }U- U j^-iJl J 

. y»j £jL> a?-! ^ st^il aIII aA^JI 

^ ^ ./? a It oJla U aJ^aj L. 0] ? ^-JLiil ^_-»l^Jl ^/a-^flS ^ 

j-*pj aJ (J i^*j ^JW jjUJlj OL-J^J ^jVl sliJlj jJWl aJUp 

^ ojyu L^P cjJL^j A^jLlII JjLJkl ^ tilii ^Pj <_/"_; ^ 



- tr- 



^ jjl JUJI Ju^rJl JLi .^iJl Jl J-^ of 

JJUaj ^-JLiL! L /»-^ t^Jb-J Jtfd U Of Ujj 

. O^JI 

(mode) JjCjJ! ^ « ^^sJI > o- 4 J^ 1 c^-^ 1 
js> *L^l Lf-U J* 'cJ^ ^ f UiJIj 

01 ju V L^l-M OU IJu^ J^j * ^UJl c Uw»Sfl J 

^ Jul! ^Vsfll yjj Of U oi^Jl jj^j • ^1^— OjSi 

jju* oUjj Cr il JlJ /IlM vr-M • 

j*+ V ^iU oUjj ^ ^ 1 Cf-J^ 8 
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ju jii aUi ot Ojjuky ^jyi _ \ 

*L-Jl 4^uL,o ^ •j...». AJ i Ji < ii- 
dJJSj toUj^nJIj olildl jU jU ^1 ^Jl 

<JI ytj ivaili tft- ^Lc- ofj Wf a* vJl)> 01 j& lil aj V 
jl^Lw^ o^UipI <uU ^ l^JlII ^-L-VI 0U < jjILJI oJU*j 

U J5* j>jjf 05 ^Jl&l 01 JLiu; LAi j>-\{j**y tf\ J 
vl^Jl ^ a-Lpr j^ii-l Of JL« ^-jjail iit-JLi ^ AJy t - / £»j 
ili c~*UU aj ji; jfj U <ujUL U ^L»ij of Ijju-jj < ^/^.-Jlj 

; ^IVI £. (^JJI vJijUll -bJL>^ 

L- yfc li* 01 ^f Of < YT* Oow? ^ < cJjU- JLij 



- lo - 



l. i^i js ^ 'Jt» ^ « oi^j^; 9 J u-J^ 1 

^,^1 ^ -oLiJI dJUi JLp JJb UT ^ tfjy* *JW» <Al 
jilj . l*Sy Ju> cJuu- SjLp *U-J dtj ^r^-iJi 

OlS* U « M*JI J %s W-^ 

^ < ^\ J^J is* ^ ^ °* ' ^ J ^ ^ 
<jU c <Up Sit aJ\ <->j~* pJj *UaasA/l ^ UU: ^ 

11* Jl. 01 JU . ^^is^ J-* ^ ij*J ^ ' 5 ^l? ^ 

< yJl Jjb M ^bT J$* 0V « ±*y m Jj (J 

^ f^^- jl^-Ij ^ • >h r* ^ 
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^ll£Jl 0} djlyu ^li ^1 jJU>. ^JLill v b£JI ^ 
^ li <J J> j% *U-JI ji>- JLi aJJI 01 Jji Ujllp ^JLaLI 

il < UUJ ^ J\ jju aL£ ^JUJo UjU jg\ u 

v-JXll aJLoIj AjJbr- ^JLPj oUjJl ^ jJUaj U 0] 

im» .< n « tr « w vr « a, o 0 t,vi / jjVi c u^vi 
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0^ ^* CJlT J-*^ (J^ d j^ip 

. ^JLiil cjI^JI 

a Jt* f j% c^JL» ^1 -jt J*>X U1*A\ Jli^l ^ dUlO 
^Jl lift U j^ii JJ dUJ^j i vjjJij J Vj ^iJl 

* 

CUJlT U^Jb .JL* 01 ^ . ^Jllli ^i^J» ^ « ^» 

<> 4 J-j 11 j-^ 1 ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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UaJI O^j ijuJ\ *U£hJIj °> U_J1 ^yJUll oUS^ of 

^ of Jj-oSli ^ Y, uiUJi ^ j&j _ r 

<>kl* 0j& Of 'UpUbs-u^ 0! U^ljj ^-JUSII 
^ ajU^j^j c~»ta U aJ^j 01 ^ ^-5) <i Lip 01; < j^tfULI 

0U aJj^ j^-^Jl oIj*-j5J Li JL7 . ^1 

•I* 01 . jj-^uJI \ilb ^ c Ldl J-iil c-JlT ol^isJI .1* 

of'^JJ ovi oy^ [pir *U ^ufi^ ^ oL^Ji 
ii> ofj c. ^ <j xv ^ jr of < *jui ujwi 

Uj <L^-tJj JS" i^U U of JLp j+j^ 

. « Ail! » : \.^. 7 ...^ m .j ^ ^-tdl ^Ua^l 3j5 < ^ Lfr^l ^ 
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OT dJUJlTj c 4-4 Jill ^jJLiJl Oi i)\A* lift 

a" -JLiJLrrf ls* l^-aIj OLJ l5 Lp UJJ cJU^j Ji5 it 

a 1a JS" Jlj . a^jLiil J^jJl ^ villi ^Pj < i^JLj 

JjVl ouaJI y ">LpU- t >. - tf-A> <-A>jVl ^jJ-j 



- * 

* * 

^-jLo 0! U t^JJl *l~iJl i**-!^ jiai-J l^V J>y-j\ 

. U^Jt «-iV3lj ^jssJIj j^lj ^-^JtJl 

^JU^Jl 4 yl£Jl of l^^Uj < « ls-if JUj » -f J^lj ^-^rl 
< jjjJt dAL. jAj 1 Jj^ : Oir^ i>^} 

< 5-Jijl aJLA lfr..lp ^Jy ^1 ^jVIj iJUaJl J.U — II 4-1 ^ 
jXma J) J-^Ly LUIl *U~J JjAj -jcAi Jr>- 4«J Jj» 

< ^ JLp IIa JU> jJU! ciili JOuj . j>JI 



i-i-i -O/ pill wfJJi ^ 3jJb . iJ^L. 

lliU- Oi ^jVlj *UJ| 01 OjJUbu OjjJL-JLiJl 015" JJj ) 

. ( ^ J£ J^l ^1 ^ ^Vl JSUj < ^ VI ^ 

jUwaJl 4_$JVl ^ bJLP jl>-j J-iJl Uj*j^ 

jJ^U^Jlj oUI^-»JI ^jJb l^iJU ^U^JI JWA> 

. jt$jVlj ^^>wJlj 
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. «! OlC 

• ' m * " " . 



- or - 



t " The Eddas " 0L— j j-jI^ ^ 3;» < s^Ul 
• fl OO^' -H^ .p^ JLpl p*^ 
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u j Ua oy • JL**A J ^> l£> < « Jl 
" Theogony M Jl ja si^L. : A-i^l 

< j^jji ^juji j^ji « » ^ oir j 

# ■* * »» 

*U-JI < t j-^ljjl i ^jVI ojJj ^ < jLjJlj 

r • ^ ^ * ^ ^ r ols 

. yUlj i^JVI ^>Udil U^pj < ^-yl ^tj 
Ji" l^-Lu JiU ^1 UJbM ^feldl tjyo UjLlpj < £^dL| 
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^ of *Jl^ ; < O^ju^u 0y^sJ\ JUjJI J*f 015* vi-^>- 
iS Jrj oUUJl \fji« ^1 u^j^l Ul>- JJ JJiJlj ^-^Jl 

t i >/i a H • JL* ^ 2-na5 Li |J iij-U ij-UP 

. l^Uoj Iplirf < VjL^JU 



. (T) UU3 

^ j>-V cJj t »Lw t^JJlj oluj OlT t£«Ul ^-JLill 
c^Uill J^aJJI *LJi . <r> « Djabnl : » Ufc* 

. pjr^ill ^ ^ ^* J^aiJl IJu ^ ^1 oUJLdi JT (#) 
c£JLJl f*jJl IJLft JL. j^-ji 01 IJL4J kJ»S iS } *\ V (\) 

i-if* ^.L 015" < Ji" >_..Ip t ^ Ilj J^UaJl <Jp J^-^JI 

. jl i-J>Ull ij^Jl iJli jt 0l£Ll li* »JJWJU 0L 

art 

^ j^—R 

Oj^Pji (jSi\ C j-aaJIj clf^' ' (j-L-l 0l» 1 Ojy^-f j» 4U ^/taj JLaiw 

.Ub ji>^> ji- a-1p tjL-Jj Ji j^-Jl 01 



^Jb c-JS" iLi ^ V U ^1 jTJb 015" ^ JUe OlT 
oU : 3 j-iw* Ujai Ljta Jj^ ^^-jJl 015* JLil . 4jLJL>- ^ 
015" ^y»-jJI ^JUj 015" . L^jl* cApj»*j>« jl < oyii* 

^ Jl*~- ^ aUI JLP Lw^ Vj < <OuS" ^ iJL>-lj _jPJ0 ju^* 
i ajj-jP Ua-aJ « ijj^ B UaiJj . (o> OL>waLil ^ iili jf £->j^l 



.pj^l jl^aiJ 3-j-JyiJl j-i^ UjtjJ V C— y i^ill J-*Jl j*j 

015" jJ < ipLw? iJj^jj t£jl** !■* < OlyUl 015" lil (t) 

vlAJi jl* Lj* *>Ui IJL* OjSCj of ^J^j jj-slif « J*li ^1 »Ukd 
jkdl ^ ^ tfrj&Jj «^iJ ^ ijj** 015" jJ « O j - »' 
Of JJUi V il ? J^Jl vjJt ^ ^ pJ OlyUl at < pJUl 
01 j£ >U»i < ^.i {^t oiJji Ot JjjkJLJl *Jy^-i c^iJl OL-JVI jJUj 
jJUj Ot Jby « di3i . j^5Jl Olyiil y> c^Jjil t^l II* 

^yrj\ J^jj r UJLiUJ cjIT ^1 'UlaM Jl^iVlj ^1 JjjJ 

y ,vr,.,u oi <; .vi _ jjuw i ^ji^r ^ Suit SLo* 

UJlitj Uji jS\ *LJj .Jjfl 

= tJ , ^ , li> ^ ' ^ *^ JI tH" ^ 4 (0) 
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jjbj < « 0\5y )) l*t i « Sfrly s : « Oj^ )) • « 5jVxS3I 

< £^>, — - Jj w> 01 S™ « (^-jJl Ifji Jj^> 015" 

< ^ill SJbJJ. oUVI JjVI Jj-Ji J Jbr dJLiij 

^ 0 j.JL.11 „u,:pl Jui < 4jLil; ^ ^JuT «->jy«Al i\ < 

< Wj> bM± ^ u*s^ ^ ij&StoJeybS l±> 

.^jl JL^JL-i ^4-4 < $W JiJ VI >» « b j* l«i < *iit = 
o*U 5>i VI luW V OlyLlI U-U UUj Jjt <JUJ! 01 j-^ 

^iJl j»X JL4-1J I*- 0! Jbci < LjU *p,I>I Jl ^ U S-J153I O) 

.Jy* ^ 01T « 0l> Jii^ ^ i/lUl ljO^Pl ^Vl Jjt 

y»j . ^ Lijy^ Ujl>w~. ^^il ^ J>i Li ^ 
^ viJL^Aj 01 « <ij J>jy- » : y-^-VI SjUJl 
. Jj; UT ^1 c^^J 01 J^l J* MtA* 
jb ) i OI^JUIj 0^Jy..:..Jil IjUT ^ ) Ui 01 j^- « j^JI 
= v^l^b £^kj>Vl ^ JbsJV* i^l Ot OAo I^Wte I J^JI 
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sjlJLp cJl^ i] ) bLicul ^bjj oLiil ^jj 01 Oj-JLJ.1 -brjj 
sLjJI of < (^jUaJl ^ j^^j Ji> i Jfy^ j~*LA\ 
\ diUTj < (V) ( oj^I Ji tloJi ^> Oij JJ LjjJI 

j»- JS" «^ -ui>- i>» X? ^ i>* *ir*i V ^jW- 

^jJuil IJLft JUy < Cf-j^*^ \j Uj . j*. 1*5" *JU> 

ft lk>-^lj \\.'X < j-^b <i^' 3JL*^ 

Oil 5 j-jJI C — -Jli . L*JL- LaJaJ ~<**y&\ ^ <jJcJ ^jP < <IkJj ^^Ji 

!>L*-J J**-* l^iTj i Jj-^l 5lij c-Jfc ^1 iiolj>Jl 01 (V) 

Jt- OjJLo^w lylS" ^JLJkt 01 ^^Lp Jju U la l^-i pj « ^Laa* 

r 4.jk*- ^"L- jJJill JaUI j£ ^jiy. Lj UT < j^iji 
ftUp j^iSf < US ^ V i r4 Jp ^Vl V ^Ijus 0U) 
Jy,:..^ JJ . tfjlkil Jl life 01 ? J-Jl 

\1a OlT lili . « y^iJI J-Ulj i^LJl C-j/SI I : JUj ^Jy J) 
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.jOal^lj :>j.A»JI aJL^II O^U^JIj UaVI vjj^ 11 

jj» Aj^pt J5" OU < Jj—jJl tijlj^" 'Cjt 4 



OJ ^ . olix-jj oL-j j^i* t J-JlfT apUIj \Jl Oi« • : aJ 
JbJLi OlT <j;JJ» OUiJlj >£l jL^Jij i-UM J uAJI ^UjSfl 

OlyUi 01 V ciid ^ i^Ul CAT <;» ^ < ^ 01 
L.xt j-i «j;iJl o^will 01 J . ^Uu-u U ^ ot J, <1S" 

J, WwJl oUj> j.l^JVI Up ^ ^1 ^IJI iJUVI ^ 



^5* j^-iiJ u-jij^Jl L^_j JLljj ^yJl jjj— Jl L»J~j * 5^* ^ cJji 

OjIS ^-^»t Of JLw < JUjh-- IfJ OtT ^1 

01 Lj-^-lj 015" ^1 oljiJl 4jjJlll <y jJa^-i <5JjJj 

UIp ^yip -U; ^1 4*>-l ^1 OV LJlfJ Id* Jbj 
0] . Oj^j ot jZUj Vj |jb-lj Oj^iJl i^jL-t ^.Jj 
OlT ^JJI c^JI ^^JL, 1^ J^VI lT^ C^ 1 c5* tejto 

«j wr ti-II IJL> Ot ^t ^1 , i^UJl JjUll *Jl* U^J 01 ^^u-i V CO 
4, JO,! Ji 0^515 ^lill £*>JI Of 01 viJJi . JjX\ ^aJI J 



- ^0 - 



La**- 3 J\jj~~^ f — • *J J*" ^ ls*^ cMj^ 1 
< O^SUl oU ^ ^jjJUbLisj "L. JLp frLj oUjVI ^1 «u_*--L- 

J 0} > : ^ij ^-—V, ^ ^ Owkil Jj f-fr^-W 

cJl>- ^yJl i^-fl -rtll ^JLp ^yaij jl < 4 Oj^J-Oj ^ll dili 

^ iaJL^ ^J*UVi a JiAj . j^JL-JJ L^Ji^ii aJUJI fi\ JL* 

. SJtfUl j>j^jj ^ip^ (j^* ^j^j oLiio- 

jJc> OjjJl 01 VI < Ofjy i-£il ^j-Jl ^JLii J oljL-*Jl (JU-'j 
. JUaJ J-^j IjiU V] Aj^lJl ji-i-uaJl ULlii . » k:;* 

J _J*J «. J* <^>. 3_^iJ) ^ j^-^l ^A&jj 
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UJ>o jUfll gjju d\ 43lL j£ JjU, j^Jl 61 tSTjUll _ / ^ioj 

*U_-JI li] > : ^g :.pf pUt yjjj ^-j^ yiJl oLJ* ^ ^ j!>U- 

J-fi t ^ .jjj, ^jJl ^.Ulj , uJji ^JUI oJjLlj < 
0*** O^i U > Wy" j» U 01 

o^vi i^c*s\ tsrjUJi ^ ^jl ? u>j>ji jr ^ ( t>i >Jk^ii 

p — ^ ^ri^ 1 U^j < S^oill ii^j JijJl o-^J ^jlJ^ 1 

oUUl ^ f jjt i^Jl UJUti « ^\J\ J\ ^ ^li 
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JWcjK jjfi* e-fi ^ oj^j < <U) VffcjO* 



JJj ^ j_> fr UJl j^JU 0j£Cty 0j-w~u) Ojiily 

J-i *A» f La ti^ *.t ,ll lift *JUij U ykj .•JUiuw JL»Li Vj 

ci?jJLJl ^^Jl ot oSfl A^s-j U «^JJi JLp ^ ^1 

jJLr- » j-^J j-fr* C-^^ ^ J * L ^ i 

U Jj— i ot < ^IS^-Vi »Ju Jju c ^jl^Jl ot j) US" 

^ t JuJlI I tijUJl jtt Vj . Ij^lj IjiaU 

O^j < ^^LZ- L. yj t .1^- V dJUlfil j> ajL .1% iJ^b 
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fj-j; . « d\jJl\j 9 : <j aJUJI a;.„rt,ll JljLyi-l £- ^yli^u of 
^1 ^^ji , Jjf i js 1 *y ^ y vi ^ (U) 

^.u^l SjpjJI Jj-a, ^-LJI ^UiV Ijla>. CjF^I Ujli^. ^1 UiJl 

^J«f (^f ^Kt ..... jjj ^ij JL- If; ^11 ^Jl oljUaJl 

,y "^LsfliJ V JjJiJl LJLai U jAj 1 UJ* L^J of 



Sj***> OjjL 0t.|^OS»J jij jjJJI « J^Ull J-*Jl B 

. o^Ju VI lit L- LgJLS" Uj-iJlj « OjJk ^>U» 

j^j^, ^jui *yvt y, ^ jjL* ,J oUi/ji^a*j t *uw 

S^ll S-^tdl jtti»JJ l^Uv. ^JJiT, iju^il ^Vl j-i 



V £j-iJlj ^ ■ 1 « til yb OVl aJL^p 01 . iJj^ J^r-jj 

jl UjS" < <pUI aJUp 4_pLv? c~*j JLii t ^U^>-Vi 

4jjJ Of ^Jb-bjJI ^IJLpV ^1 JJ ^LJ^I fr^jA aJLP JbijJ 

^ ^jjjls-j jJLlJtS" . Lfrgl j>» Ij-~~>«j ot i^-JLp 0 ^--^ 

J \ J £sS\ JLp LJli V>> l^J V} >yu a^La VJ JL-Vl 

Jlj i JjkJl SJLjJLi obVlj < L.g...-,* IjuLj i^Uj ^jJL-VI 

LiLLaJ jJLii . <£!>uLl» oIjUpj d-j^U-l LUa-i« 4_iJj^ 
. lx>- J^yuJU ^Aiilj 3 ^jjJl JU»^>- oli ol yb \jL»-t 

01 JbO^JI £*^^1J ^yl^Jlj ^gJoilj ^jJl ^JUill t£*W- 

a * 



(W) 



? ^1 OI^Jl ^ ajstj oUUJt .i* Jil J* (U) 

,l^>Jlj ^Lr-Vb uM-^J » (W) 

t cJl ... « cjillj 
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- * 

«Uj JJ ^\S£S\ 4.^.L„^ jl> ^ j>J| col Jij . 41*15" aj> 
I jjg* of t^t . L^>w» 0Ij5Jj OIjlaU U y^Ui, ^yJl 



Uil j^Pj aJJI *Jkit 01 -Uj t jjljdi U ^a,t..,.« li j> U jA OA) 

. J^iJl IJU ^ A jJUsil >;! O «\) 
Jb-f OVTt . U-j^j <~>jU\ jflJUJI J J>- >J» (Y • ) 
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a5 Ait JUS JJ^j < ^ U* ^ 0^- (4? 

. IM>- 4i^V (Yr) l^JL- cjy 

Jij . ***- J jir"°. iXr*^ u^j-^ l/^J -H3 



JU> ljU ^-J JJL5JI Ua, < JJ* ^ Jd> Ji 1 W »i» (YY) 

• f-f-^j f^-j^j r^-j Of-^ 1 A* 

1^1 JUJI ^-iJl j^iJl li> ^1 ^ Sj^-Jl ^-j* *j « 
Jl c-3 V Ifit J 0^ W-' Mj® u+ 

I 1 i>\j2]\ i^ii u-Ji ^ ji> ^ ^ oijLr 11 
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. uj *Jp *UiiJi ^ r^ 1 *- j*-^- r 1 ^ '-^ 
•ussj % ^ oSn jm ^ ivcjli c-Ju 



- 7-7 - 

-"^ U tLu-J- n;^j 4 4^ 
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\^sl>-^ Wis" < a^JIj ^-jiij LSy <y Ja-*jll 

• Ju JO ^iUj ^L- Ji o^j 5*^1 jlSiS/i 

a _ 

UjjJL>- IgJ OlJ^I SJbJbr Sijiaj j-JJ OVi l^j OJ>o ^1 

VijJi a^i j^i 01 . j jj> jf j^j ^ 

1.1 g 1 4_^L>- C-*U j^lll ot.L^Jl 
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SiLJl Ja>- Ot V ^jj V ll^J life JUj . JjJbJbJI J^^JI 

^1 4»^-VI SjUil c-Ji ii^j ^JaiJ jdl o jUuil J^l* Ott 
JjJ£ i^L^pVI 3Pj-»j^« JJi Jbo ^ Js-saJl J>-b 

a^,,..,.]! ^ jlL ilU OlT 1% . Ji Jisd^ 

^ ^loUJl ol ^liil ^ 4g J L*» 01 5ij ^ JjaII t j^»j 

pjh j~*S\ ^^U— 01 il « j~A jlLII IJL^i ^jUJI jJUll 

i^pb JjT 0 j£J J-Jf JJ dl/VI 01 jJUj LA*. dJlb £-j 

liiJ villi ^ Ju^i y> U Uajl pJUj Jj < Ig-j j^-i ^sflJl ^1 |t-L-^ 

I^JLjf % : JUII OIjJuJI ^--aJI ^Wjf ^ ^jJI ^ ^\j>\ 
^^JcJlj ^tsJl Sbl 01 UJb?j bjX bli . « 0_ r JLil I4J 

^IjlpV t v r 5L*j ^ ^1 < AjjUuJI i^i-Jl ^ Uj] 

V^JI -^1 jj*- Cj* \*j^J 'J^j^j b^T ls^^ 4 t>* 5J ir* 
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4iJLll ^\ jSd\j£ J>j~s a-o*JI s >lM 

V * UJauJi ^>Jl ci^V jj> Js> 

j^u u^t olj^i ^„ \j>.y ^ ^>Ji jt 
JUJ. ^ ^Ji jMb ^ ^ obj-Ji 

^^ji u^V 1 ^ ^ 

i AsOL/fl aISoAI ot U J^>„ C ^JI Jj^l ^ 01 
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of r fo>,ti>}$ii \jjs j vi diJi . Air ^^ot/yi 

< ilftj . ^j^aiVl J ^iJl ^ U^-ly jA\ cJjjJiil 
.^-flSt JUP 4jl SI < bljjt «JlSj ^ !>L»VI OV < Vjl 

^ JT jup ^IjJi J l«J JUjJ! J^UI 

JLlPj < 4_*^-U ^ Jjy* «JL*-Pl -LLP : Jo— jjdl jj>*-Jl ^ J* 

. Uajf 4->jS" jA 4jV i LjIjj . (J j>-\ ^ S.^Jaja. 2.11 

JLl^j ^1 lX./i\\ i^JaJl Aj^^il ibiil aJlA ^ ij^Si 

^ ^ * ~ * * £ 

I (j-io t_3 U (^^Ltllj Up _ r *J!j b*-* c-i-ULcdl j_*p 
^-p J-j < s >J V < JL_yJ!j L^JLJ 
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aJXilu oil . u-ijit Mj-^J» U-^ f^-V 1 V 

-* J - » - 

oli" ^pxll ^b-Jl cJ^Jl _yb <Ji5>il < 3^^*11 

c^JJI ^iijll <A£ 01 L-1p L.Jbf cJi ^1 {J* 

jjljli )) ot L* ^"Jb- 3 ^Vl aJL^JI 3 Jlaj . ^ 
IJl* UjV jlx« ^ ^^ujj LjIj < ^rt— «u JuiJ 3 j Up ^ « Uj JjI 
^.^.a-'Jl t JLpj . U;U3>I jj ^ . —fl - ' Jl jjAa 01 f.L-J.1 

* * * 
<pi^4 UptfJ Lf-i .Jy^il dJLi Oji Ail UU- J&JA 

. ^-i>ij ^w»i Lij£*ji~-i l^-*1j^i--1j i i^-jjj c j— ^-i ^jjy W-^i/j 

^5j— S^j^LiJl el&j . ^^Jl JVI J>jl_^ Ljajl b_)Jbl ,^3^ 
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c^JJl oJb-j jj5 ^>JI JVI s^ij Ijujl>- Lpj of t j-^jjil 

J>UJI ^ VI v^Jb>JLi cJj JL* ^ 
Ver- » j£J < l^f . olill aJUJI 
^ Jj Vj . t j^^jL JjUVb JS* : bum Sapientibus 

ilU* of jl£ aJUJLuJI i^l^Vlj Oil lifjb bli 

\ t r„* . uj aj i>-jjkjil ol*> Jj> 0] . dJLli -U> i^Ssi ^ < Vjf 

viJJi 01 ^^w* . <->Uail Aji+i J jjJS\ J* j$> 01 Jb V dlb 
iilySU JL^UI oJ^i! JlT U,^ . ^f a^J t i>-L- 
Oj_T Ojj . LouajL* Liij-* ^jJl ^o-L-jJI ^ % g ... a if OLaJI 
V j^iT ^ ^ juJI j^Jl IJm. J] IjTjU. a> t^jUJlj SjI^I 
aj oj^4 Jij . c^jlLI 3 jl*JI i^LgJl 4j>JIij 4J 0 of ju 
4-^?Uoj < y^xli ^ S ^iS" f\y>A JjulIIj SjUwdl 
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JJd} JL^ii g r -J\ J >Ji OjJL-i -Xi ^^L-VI 

aJIj-saJI ^ $ «■> <*i c^jJl OlyLll ^1 3j-M~* Ojjorjij 
oLuJ>iJ 3 y&S Jjli>JI oik . ^JaX— j U j -U ^^1p 

<ui ^ c^JLJl ^Jl Jidj£i Of ? ^ Jju L-jj 

J^Ip aJI J V 4jf Lit- cJ JbV ^Jl IJifc 

JaJcsiu ^LaJI < Ujljj . ( <Ja>J JUj ikiJi oJLft 3jPl lJ»j~-j) 

aj_^>JIj sljL-ll Jj^>*3 ^^l-p e-fJyrj J-*-^ p-i^- 3 - 
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• o*^ 1 cM cs Jw- J t^jrj 

^ 3 y>-\j JLip (^JJI Aj^m- J\ j£> cl j-wjii J^»-l ^> C-«-w JJj 

t^jdlj yAJtl J^JI U* Ji, OS/I -uJL c^JJi tfjiii ^ Jjiil 

^jJl . 4jJL ol AjI £^*j?J1 c^jj JUjVI 

: J VlT < J^Jl ^ oUAj 
<j.j.J .11 ^ *JL£VI 2 — <o ^yu J-wJl 01 - \ 

oltaU** jl oljlij f.1 < ^Ja^ C-3j L^i ^ ^jJl 

. oUlj iVjSU ^jIJl- ^lllil jl <J* O&o JL^I jl ^-JLill 

jJL lit, . i^UjVI ^ J*J 5JL^^I U*£JI 4j 

ti'jjJL-jJl jjL-il jt-gJ ^Lj L«JUP VI 5J ibjJ 4jf 

45*-ly (jf^* iS • J-Jail L*-$i S^jJl Ajy>J\j (j^liJI 
oUL-jVl jlJL^ ^ ^.JLaJI lift. Jjc^j LlOj l^jy U-M-i 
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ilri J** 5 Ir-W- jV^ni* <y OVi JwJ jdl oL~>JI 

jij . f ^^ t^i/>i ^ ^ JUL? ^ ^ 

. j^LyJ! wU ilJUu jL^Jl Jul* f lj U£* cJli" 

» > 

LlJUJIj f y&\ Jlp JjVI U> : Sy*UJl ^ U^J Ji-S/I 



^ ^SLuJlj < f ^ JLill ^Ul ^>JI ^ Jl J^J 

£-*S?*n*j oJbJb^ AjL-Jjj JbJL>- ^^S" ^lpj oJUJL>- <L«l**« 

. ^ j.^Ji (^1 ^Ju aJb-j jfjJllI ^L-l ^JLp JbJbr 

^y <^w*!j ^Jl5 UajI L$J Jl^Jl ^y S^JL aJLSAjJI <5"jj?JI oJl^j 

^y a-^Uoj < JbJL>JI ^^L-VI LU £pL^ ^ijj l&^u^ ^JL 
!AT Oli 0% . jU^jVI v UiSlj jL^VI J) ^JL^, -uM 

^1 ^y L^i (^-QiJl ^t>UVI iJp 01 ^ 

OlT 01, « Jl Jljd ^ j>j ) J^U— >VI 
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r Ld\ ott < ( jLirtA viUj ^lil J!*b ^ vs^ 

^1 ^aU^JI * LJJill *Uit ^ c >ol....ll 
IJla . jL^- JiU ktUj ^"IJJl Ujj-sa5 Sji JJaJ J>y 
JO V t 3 *\$-*J < AJ^-jJo ^ v^Jko Oil Lg.ula.?ll ^-XaJi 

t£j^ V . Lj^j l-j>j\A\ s^JuiLl aj!^>o JbJb>J! 
DISC V] ^1 < 4srj J^5l Jk> ^IjAil a JiA Ot 

Oj^ lJUh Jyt . pJUJl >Uit JT ^ i^iJi oUUjVi 

jiLw Oi] 3 ybUJi ^ . -up ^~>Jb>JI iJwH Ail J-*-^ 1 

Ot Jb Y, . A^Jp 

J IJla J r ^l5UJ Y, « Ij^J dlfc 
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9jij*r Uj^ lift yrj (j-^-* 5 y*UJl l£" J> 

VJW JT v^-V» j^VI U^l* c-bUj . f M-YI Jlf 

Jl dJlTj * ^jW JT ^ y^l s*U»Vl >*V 

U bl r !>UV» y>e Of tSj&\ VJ J» 5x?s: t£* jiyv *f 
Jl^^c-Jfofv^fuT. i Vjf^JLI i^L^Ju- 
: OOP J pSU £1 JUI ^1 

JbrlyJL Of ^ ajjyl^ji i_^J| Of dJfcpf j 
Ofj i i-jyJl S^j^JLI ^jlail Cr* Jj>--^ i>*JLJ! i-^yiJl 

frLUb jJUo 01 JUJl ,y jJU. UjJj . 4JJjdl 

. V jf S^iJl aJLA Jft Jyu 01 Jb4 0l£-L J~Jl 
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|JL«d o> L—*- \j^r .liU* ^ a . ^LJ Ojj < ( 

4j ^jjL l£JJ| (^Jl ^j^-i^j ^JbJL^Jl oLU> i^L. pA» 
i-^Jl jyLJ Of 4~+A\ ^ ^ ? ^^Jj fJj^ 

ijjsf-^. y> UU: cil^ Jlk> ^ J*-*y ^LiJl ^ ilL* 

? OVI 

*^ ^1 isrUJlj y«JLS l^-f JjJUJi U c^-^f JS"* 

j^+^-t- *Ujw>1 aJLaJJlI SjjUl iJl^il *1a ^1 ^jsj 
•i* Vf . (C M. S.) v-£Jl ^rM> ^U^jV 
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^ t5» UUa>-V ^l^ljJiJl ^ tfji UiU JU4JI J \J 

< ^ ^jf 4-%^ i£> uJ c ^1 f }UVI 

J] M^Ji r^-oj jj isi uTjo^ji / ^ >uvi 

^Lr^V 1 lSj^\ J-~J» IJlA ^ Ijj^ J>JtJ 

^ j+r*~ %UjJl Oli 4JUJI .i* ^ij ? i.^iUl 
Of ^ Jis^J L. J^wJ \ j i*JJ\ jiyu IJj 01 i] < tj 
^ cl^-, VU*f cJlJ^I ai ^1 ^.Ul ^ oUU,VI 



^«.L..lb < ( S. P. G.) J^Y 1 ^ c ^ u 
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>>ji ^jjiii jajti lift of ur i Up:>uipmj uir 

I * 4 * 

Oj-jOj jiJJI j-J-Al ^LjuJU ol^Jl ilt^JI 

*Vy Js, • of^l ^ju^y . ^1 IJl^J 

*so**b W*^ i^-j^j of o^-^ 1 

L5* ijrO* ^] ^ J4> IJLaj . « Ug.TlS" 



ys»j VI i 4l>-l ^ jJLaJ 01 ^Ix^o c5j-sa5 v*-^ & [r^ 
. ^ y^VI y ,r? -H v_^!JlJL1 <Ll£3l ij/»Ji ajUjJI 3™£Jl 
s^xJb O^cuj* ^JJI JW- J\j Jill ^U^JI i~£JI c^J 01 

I^jU dUi £-j c 3^ l$il . ^ \ ^ • A ^ l^, • 
r ^}\ t^Jl jJlp Ul . ^-J y VI 01 U 

J^aJ V Oil bUAi < OLUI ^ i-J^I i-^Jl 4j ^j-Sj (^111 
Jl^-j U.t..>- AjLiw* J^u ^iJ ^j53I Jl u-^Jl UlS" 
^ Jl£ 01 VI ? v^ll A,j>Lrr-VI ^ Oj-O-Al 

^Jbj J* c— 3 jJl UJiJl ^-JLiii CJ J\ JU*I U Oj^lw 

^1^-sJl J> L*jis LjlT Uiyl J-j***? 

IJlaj < ijUU *^ yVI 01 . JU^-j ^ Ifji j^jUII 

0U;i OUJIj . ^ ^x. Ijl^ iljJi JSVI ^ 

: Ujs> 
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a (jJJl ^Vl O^JUj,^ ^JUI < jUulil ^jL" : LjUj 

Jl ^ r >UVl OjL^y ^HVIj ^ytflj ^U^l J^N/I 

* * 

Lijjil J jt> ^ip ^Ip Jj^aj IJUj . Old J5" 

c 

fis ^ji AsU-j ^ .a Jii jjVi ^Su u^i* t.b 

£• AjJLJLaJ IS's^ C — J < UU3 ^-Uuil ol£Vl JL> I4JI ^pj 
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jj^uj L-jlfll JjU J-j p-**^ OjJtfUll AijUVl Oj^>- 

^1 ^iJI Oli V VI ^ UTj . ill* 
01 ijl ^yli 4j^p 0b j— Jl ia^ j V: 1 flT.it lili 

< (Pastor Wirtz of Basel) JjUi V VI a-sT U Jim 
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Jj>- i^Ul jOaj ^i- aij i <Ui Ljjj^j JUj, 01 
l3 b • jl ^UljjJ* ^> *Uj 

oir u^i jji vi 3 f u ^ jbf cj& iSJi o^-j yiii 

U^iLU, ^ Jijf 01 c «kr.,l ^ >,f Uj . V SU 
jjUlf . I . o^^VI hJ\ J\j ^ J.ltff U*. a!L.j 
V-j^J| ^--~)l L^^J louUI L^^j JUj^ aJL-j]^- ^jlfT 
U oTy iJL^l fl Ju of ^iuT cJUi ^ < (C M. S.) 

y>j . « <kaJ ^1 L^uJ JLw 01 jJU UU » 4jf -oU 

OVI Ai f LiJl t> £^ c^JJl j^jJI J^J| J\j^ 
J a* f LiJl ^ 01 <Ju5"j < f^U jf UUj W 015" 

IrVj t>~jl ^ ^ikj 5^ Uuf j^jTit 01 J 

<V-l* i>- J L-jM JiU 0^- ^ L-jl^JI 
u^-f 3^ ^f IjjU < OL^VIj ^Vl l^t . ^^L-Vl u^jJl 



* — 6 ' 

Lj y>3 JL>- y V B : JjJL ol ( _ r J VI 0 VI ^ ^pI j 

: ^>JI J^LJI J\JK\ • M^yVI oUL-jVI j-j 3jl>-j 

aJjUx-* *JUa < jjJl ^ iLuuL^ oli^Uajl iPj^^w* 

* * * 

^jJLp O^jLaJj 4 ^. , j } 01 4jli ^ UlA jV J^l-.-ll 

IJla lili < JLj^, 01 aj^Uj ^ >L-VI 01 . J5V1 IfioV; 

. « Jlw 3i>- ^il oJl& ^1 J^aJ |J L^J 
01 ? LJ 4.1..a_->Jl ^ S ^>-VI SjLiJl sJLa c — Jl 

Ha <up ^^.o.-..* L* OlT IS] UJiP L.I cSj r/\ . LSjil 
sUi ji£ Jii jUii Cioo f^l ^i&l dUD j-u OlT U 01 ^jil 
OjUiJl £^>*J^J aJ.U1I AJUfU ji ^ U ? UiU f^l ^j-^lj 

bo JLfc> ^yJl JiL^Jl ^ £.Lr^V* i_s*I ^ 4 • <^>^ 1 

-Oil Jl^Ij . ^Vl i^iJl olS JJUiJl dU^" * r >UVI 



01 ^% c 2iiA\ oljU^VI dib Ji- ^ JLu; 0! ^ 
Sjl^Jlj 3L>JJ ji"!^ ijlUj OjiCi^ ^JbS^I »Sa Ji> 0] Jjii 

. « ! (jjUJl Ifcll^Lil » ? dOi J~ij 01 r !>U^i 

V) J-~J» t.t < ^15^11 J^LiJU l-Jl IJU 

* 

. cJ^I ^ U l^JLijf of ^ OlTj V VI U^TS 

Oli <^ jJ^j >A o!jl>-VI ^ J J^^-M 

^UaL- O^U, J^l ^yVI :>lyVI 01T JiJ . C-aaJ 

^ OlkLJl IJu* 01 VI < U^LJI JiUill JT JLp 
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ILiliVl U^>J1 ot t U* ^p t>Uxi < < Jtfj • « 

•** " * 

^1 . oUUjVl fxiu ^Jl II* 0! <y ^py 

# $■ 

^ £. Up 4jUjlL pi<^ 01 ^ eJUai 01 UJp ^iT J^i 

11a ^jjj a.....:.<Jl c^jJ U-U^ «_/~^ 01 OS) J* 
Jj-i <y J^JUJl ojJjII — d c^Jlll v-^ 1 ^ ' J-* 3 ^ 1 

. :>!>Ul dJLL- J O^JJ- 11 jW^ < J** 

_: l^jU; J$i CJ VI iliJI pTUj 

^_ /■»■ j>^>- aj! c£j— J 01 IjljI ^ji-^ j aJi s — 1 



\jJb ^.JJI '^UviVI L^j> JT ^ SjbVij ^ J^iJ 
J-» p-fc ^. .. w" ...,:.,* 5j1 j-s<aJl 4-^!l 

«Ia gj^J j^JaxJl j^yil IJl^J jiU- 4jli*j ^!A£JI lift ( _ r Jf 
Ujlj ^1 dj^dl oUy£»JI Ji SiJb^j Iwl?- aJLjUj aJL-II 

c£ Jill J-stfiil OjUdl Lr iJ ^ ^iJI J>-LJI ^ ^jJLu-o la* 01 

L^-i^-j SJj^jaJl o j-^jj . AjjLsfl^P ijjoOJ t j^Jj < ^-»JfJI 

tijUaJl iU? ^^ip ^»-L...ll *LjI ^* j-iS^ <^>^i <jl 

ly^Ul i^^jj Liu JLJbll 5^-!>L*VI ^jlJiil Ujlo {^JbS/l 
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. A^JLiij 3 /.111 i^i ^\ oli j^Vl V] pKd 

j^VI oAa of ( ? dUiS" ur Jf ) U ai li> j> l^j dUi £-j 
i_JlU- 4i>m ^* ^jii— J IgJlj < aJL>*i-^ *L-S»1 ^jIp J o. :..t, i 

\X» 1 1 g * c— Ji . aj UIju U \j oJla 01* ^ ^>-l 
f « 

ULiu>o 01 <y i SJLo-jJl 4T* g * Jj V < JjVl j-*Jjil 

J-t ^ U ^ ? ^1 I4 Oil o>U <^JJI L. OVIj ? 4^_> 
Jlj-Jl dUi UJIST <y 0^> I _^pJLj LJli IJl* ^JUj ! ijlj— 
y p-Ja*Jl J^-j y Ob^s^ll ^Ij^Jl viUij 



? ^0511 ja U?- &Jl*A\ 9 

« ? 4JUI iJ^ *A*3 ^ aJU»Sll l y>j~*A\ Jj* 
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? ail iUT !>Uj ^ aJUVI jAndl Ja 
^ g.-dit j^o jtJUll ^u—J 0 _fJL* ijJt 5jU ^ j£\ 0] 

ajJUI ^ sSj^-L < ^-Jiiil ^U^Jl : Bible 9 JL^i5" 61 
r^aj jtJ>odl ^jj . « Uliw" ta biblia" 01 il < iJljjJ 
obUSCii, < j^JI v L^Ji » ^ L^jI " bible " UJT cJ^ 

. «... 5UJI cJLuUll ^ ^jJU Ul/j < <d)l (^I < ^Vl 

11a 0U Jkj-Jl 4iipj ^bJI ^I^-aJI OiV i^-jJbj 
01^ US' jJU. tfjULl o>OUl JWj j>Jf <y j^Uil O^VI 

JLib L., 
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Oil t yl J ...a.;.H . L>ojlj LgJLsf«-uj 0^-*jjL dita Jbo 
* t. 

il^fv. ^Jill ^ll£U 4jJiJ| oUijjJl ^cJ\U Ot 4jL£>J) 

L> ^ijL* 015" U .Uj 4~JJ ^-Jiiil £jj 01 Jj * oyO^l 
oy^^Ul JWj {/* i£&* 01 lJj^I ^1 . y» 4Jl J-s^Vl 

i L*LjJ IJlA U^J j » : J^JLjIj (to + g fcl _jjl 0 jjjuij 

U j^S LglT ( _ r JU£Jl Ot JLu < IJlA j>- JLp j^fej 

lfl .. «J l OL-oVl y>w4J L$jl . <Uj jj^»j»J1 jjILjaJ La js*W3J 

u* d-*^ J-^Lr* Jj « Jj>JJl Ji ^ Cr 4 

^yJl ^^iiJaJl Jjji» l$jl U5" t « <UP ^yp V \jLi 9 1$ Jj 

l^ip Ljj£- jd\ *lJa>-Vl £*~3f- 0] JUL 01 JjbJl ^ ^^Jj 
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^ (Ji ^j^ 1 J^" s0 i< ° > CJL>O t, «yir«y 

4^w»liil ^jlijJl cU>-*y JJLftjjU 0_^o ^jj jJl < ^jjJlll JU»-j ^ 

c^^UJI j^LsoJij 2 — j£M> ^UJI ^JL^I j^^o (jjj 



(1) Joachim Kahj, The Misery of Christianity, Harmo- 
nds worth, 1971 . 
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OUjVl ja Jb V Oj*4lll ^-JLill ^ls£Jl yj^. <dtf U Olj 
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y> ^-Oili ^ll^Jl U Olj < ^-OiJl ^jjl y> 4-515" Oli 

. ^Jiil ^b£U « JUVI ^dl » j J^|| 

SJUbLill ^ UftS ^-iT — li <Sj-s>\*j> ja SsJ\ ja L.j 

( f a\ - n ) ^ juji J* <> ^ ^ 

< 4JJI ^1 4-i oU t^-Ul ^Ul <i\ ^Js- ♦ UJl>-1 

jl# < ^-JLaII v u£Jl Jjt < ^yaJ ja of jJJi j^-^i 

JjXj . JjVI JLp UU ^^ujL ^Jl! uJUtf Jbu 4JL£I 

(2) Johannes Lehmann. The Jesus Report, Souvenir 
Press, London, 1972 . 



Ji i^J J-t-UVI v li5" ul 9 : Hjjb- l^>-j ^Jilll 

jjj^j U^»Ip ^wfl L. Ij>w>jj ^1 j| i ^j-jI* 

ul, < ^ui i^<c jj . u^ij ji^ v air u 

^jl?-^ ^t*^ 4 < ajU^-^>.j ^jJ| ^Uj ^JLj i oU-j^jii 
0^ Vj t oli^VI ^ UJI ^Uj Jbjj U ft La>.l 

<j^> J-5 ^ Ajj^k; olVl l£ A^x~J j^j 
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iSys^i y>j . ^ \ At 1 ^Ip jji ^ aJLp j& ai < OISCjUJI 
>*J 4 (r) u~Lo urO-k/* £>*^ -Aij • £>lj « J~J ^ 

. « (JL^VI ^^aJl 9 ^ 4J2IP 

^jJL->j ajjyjU ^ uj! 3 Jla « LS L^vi ^aJi » ill . oi 

* * * 

^Jl jjijL « L? is^Vi ^^aJl » SjLp ^ — j U_u>- (^iU JjJUw* 

^SUj Vj uibKi V SiJrjJ! c^f < \+*J6 JjVI ik-JI <uao 

j~aA\ aJjjL o! c£iJl Ui . LgJLp JL*-I Jsi&ti of 

jlj^ V Ail ^^-Jtiai Lr JLp J Up aJ JJ IS] ^jJI JL^ ^ 

«aJU1 4jL^^ ^-Jili v li£Jl Ail^>- 01 Jaj&I ^ 01 
0L *Ip^V1 J l^ r ^-1 01 VI . ejVVI U^JI oI^pL o^iJl 

(3) Friederich Delitzch, Die grosse Tauchung, Stuttgart- 
Berlin, 1921 . 
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!Aj <ab^ cJujjjJI OV « aJLaj )) « c^-i>lil » 01 j*\ 

j£j . I.U.P jjj>-VI JJL^o OLjVI ^ji 0! < OUaiJ j\ s^lj 
« I JlT u^^Ul ^Ul ^ JjVI OjyUl ^ <t ..«;t w^Jl P U 

. « ^JajJlj iL-iVlj ^-OUlj d-yJlj ^JL^JIj oL>Vi )) 
V i^Ull 01 VI < Jj> cJj JL. diii OlT ^Jj 

oto^j^o V c^UuJI oy**>Ul Jl^j Oli JUJ1 a*....^ 

lUo ^1 J^-pij <-J ii-Jj oIjLju ^JLiil cjbSCJl 
Uiuij 01 ^ £Cj ^ <jl}\ « <dJt | i-jb^ villi 

• ck*k cO^h o« vi up. p-^jjj! 

ol^ ^aJl Lr Ju 01 d^JL^ JLil I : Csy.jj .a 



(4) Robert Kehl, Die Religion des modernen Menschen, 
No. 6 a, Stiftung fur universelle Religion, Zurich, 
undated . 
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JLii it J^j . U~*> UU-s ^1 JLoUipVI 

Ob iL*U)l 01 J! i «Ju^ j~> 0V- Uj03\^J U^-jj 
U* ^ y> aUI Ob J^iJI Olj ^1 ^aill y i£» 

aJjSfl d>>ll £• c-a^ OloUrf U^V < Ol=i^ ob/i 
^jull! ^\^JI r^ 31 tfr^l-tH* W> (> l 

. l.U}| AiUiJl ^ £j3 t/b ^ ^JLrV 
J sy-t OjJU^ ^1 J** Jj 

^ I*!/! J 5 ^ 1 ^ 2 ^ JUiJl ^ 

Die Relig- » iLJL . v 1 ^ 1 u^-* 5 ^ c~>yJ 
c ^fUli OUjVI : ion des modernen Menschen 



(5) Jean SchoreV, Pourquoi je suis devenu un chretien 
liberal, 8 Vortrage, Geneva, 1949 . 
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» : JjjJ %«j 11 Ju^ 5^ Oyjj U {J£j 

^U&l 01 OfLUo jjjjjou ^jOil ^USCJL ^jli ^ fr.- 

. ovi ypy. 5j> ^i a ^p oir ^aiii 

£~Jl ^ S^jll ^UiVI UJb OlT 4jt 0jJUi*j 

^ ^ jj f Ip ^ 30i JfyVI (j^UJI Of < ly^u 
ai ^ jj Ui ^JiJl j^JI Oytf Olj ^JOll jl^JI jj. jj> 

4 ^ f V] ^Jl J] joj^J! o^JI ^4,^1 

UiJ 5^1 oIa 01j < ^jJLiJl jl^JI J* UJLi. bliT 
U^dl jyUi cjIT Ujup ^Ul 0U6I J* Vjl ol> 

£>* ^ ^ ,Jjb L> * U-^i U^iji ^ 

c-ILj . ^jJil ^jjl jjjtf ^ ^JLIi dj£j ot 4L < U rJj 
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^jfj < iiJ>JI ^ . fcUljOJ *taj-» sl>\£ V 

JLp iJj L^jT ^ju* ^1 UUii oUkdi 01 UUI^il 
£• J^Ulll (JUflj ^ aj j~t*2- jj 4-a.lja.llj 3JU>-jJl SjLJLpJI 

UUJl c^U*>UU t-UiJ Ij^j^w of jj& <L-p U 0] 

c-J ^1 U,>JI JLp *b dUJ^ Oj^ 01 jSUi V 1 « aji 

U g> (^iUj ^JJJl SfJ^Jlj £^ j-siiJl ilU- ^ (j:jUaJ! ^ 

oUaSLzJl oL j^p-jJI OjjtJai— j |»-^Jl OjiJi) ? ^-sAiil 
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villi ^.j ? jJUlj ±Jy>yd\ oL-ijjJl 03j J\* 

i ^-jlj-^il jjijb L§J y*j UjU*\^- ^ 4v?l>- 4JLT o 01* 

^ Jill A ...aL Ja_Pj j— «VI Jj^Ij UJUP A*-»jib VI 

Cpji « J~~P » 4JL-P p-U jjIj ? 4 — -JL^Jl j-jJL* Jjj 

(j j>-\ \ ja a^jJJL)! 5_j| J— JuiJ j5U>JI oL—J Jl 
4JUI ^$S" 4 a, „tf>jj ^-JL-ail ^ll^Jl Jjj>- 4 ^-jl* <jjj ^ 

j*Jl! J^iJlj . V^Jl d^J jli3l USL-VI 

£*l£l ^yi-* • « i^Vl iTjJi » 1, .../it <J UjSw 

i ^ jiaji ^ 0 ^ ^jjLii *UpVi * Vja jii>T p-jaj 

. JUiil a jjtjj jUail aij*- ^ 
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J fjJl Ji Jlj? V ^1 i^jiil jtfUJ cJ^t Jij 

( f try ) ^j^ijj ( {TA\ ) a,;>^.,sHj ( f rto ) ^aj 

l$J olj!/ JUJ1 A«-4aj i ^1 ojjljiijj £^1 

. JUtlil 

J.\ > JLp VI ^ ) ^>^-» j>U--VI J* »^ 

jLZSiy\ ^ r J\^j\ J ^\ ^jJl JJCL-o 01 Jb^ OlT AjV ( Ojll 

^Ui^-Vi Ji p^Uij CuJ ^iUij isufcWi ^>^,..; 

oUUjlaVI Ul < 3 ^)au~Jl LgjJL* i-saj>*> A^L*- ^jljjJl cJl5" 

jj j>I^Vl 01 SI i LU jJiU* iT^Jl USUSlI 

^Jl jiJl ifliUj ^ A^ljl 01 LgjJLp-l Jj £-*-^l t/J^i «-AS^d 

4jt p&ji t ^Ip LiuL-f » ^jL^Jl AiLL-Vl 4-L5 Jij . — ifCJl 

Of 4Jj^-lllj 4...,^:^J1 TeJLtfll C-pUal^.1 Ail . LijJi U5"U- 4jL^j 
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S J £A\ 3 yOJl dJUL? ^ JL>- IJ^JL* UjIaj JLjboJ 

c^JJl < ( jup j^Ji Jl )- tr -^Ji «jyi Lrf ^ <y 

^Jjuil o!>L-^JI (^JLp -lJj^ c_JlS" 

JLp <U~*1 jjLI ^.Vl IJl* ^I>- UUPj . Jj^L> Jbr CJ»jJ 

J J > 

. oliil jl^Jjj y 4_jl_ r uaJl 4j ^Lj U JaJUJI 

^Jl L^l C-JLij j^Jl JU-j ysJI JfP JLii dJJJ^ 

U.Ja.«J jJJi < <i>iLi L5* £>*-*^ WV^" 

jUJl 4....^: q7 L* ^^lp J jJl L5 iL of ^ V Jjj . 4] IXj^kjj 
LJ oL jJ\ A3 pJi^VI ^1531 lift Oli iJl^^Jl l# <_pU; ^1 

< <ual^ Ji ^jlJdl ^-UxJl ^UU AJy-j 1 — Ja~> J^P 

. ^r-UJl JLp ^UUl 
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lift iljL-i. Lr Jl a_w»L-J1 _ 3_~jjJI oljl jiJl ^* U (j j 
IJla ^jIpj < j^l^-VI j^Ij SJLip y> j^UJ! JjJLuiJl IJL* 

jjlpl jljiJl IAa ^ jj^U-l (j-^J < L»jL— * ^-JlI £y*>\ 

aJLJL>- l£^>-1 A-*JL>- ^i^ajJl j-*-P ^Jajt^-J <^il JL3j 

Jii ^ J-Jaik-i gjyi ^LiuTVl lift Oli vilk £-j 

Jj! < PL*. ....fC* o t ^J^i 9^ ij> l5 aJ1 (^Jl < Lj^jli 
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.> j; l Aju A^tj l£-UIj < oLJl SJJLuJl *->-j-^ ^Lr^i 
gi J^y t^JUl JUrtl 01 U^oJ! fVI J\ 

v-jA ^jJIj ^j^ 1 o-^ 1 4 M^k? 

. « , -M b oil 3L^3l Up c-*JU- ^jJl < ( f Y^o 

OlSL. g 1 ^Ij OlT tili y*Jl lift £-a^> |J ^ <^ 

^jiiii as*ji -u, ^i) f n • f ip . W> 
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* , 

>*' 

pTU Jill V ^ 01 ^ jij^ j^Jl I 

. Jl^jJl ^...Jl UJ^ U~~£ a-jdjj^ ^ O-^ 1 
^juJI CJ ^lj Ji\ ^ ^ l ^ 

SJLJUJi9 _J -i iU^pVl life t «U-JUaJl A^iJl 

jj^j ^\ SJUl>u S~~i<3l oJbM lASUj • «Vck^iJl 
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(JJJcj fjJ\ 4_^]| Jljj . UiJlJl obiUll 

( f 1 o . _ f 1 . A ) JU\ ^j^jj J^jJ V» 

*( r ioo_ r tTo) ^Jliil ^UdU ^>JI jUj^I j^l^. 
5jUJUI JJUib Ufc^lo 01 ^Vl OIJU villi 

< U^ri^gJ. ^ JS" OlT il t 4^jJI jl 

Aj^oO^i Lg_»\j 4^a>*JLJi vJu*-^> ^yliJl ^-jijj^ j-J OIS" jtfj 

jjl?! 0\5" JLil . -oi^ {\Si oUp, 

C~£ L*U3 UjIj obJbrj 01 j> V dUJUj < ij^l^^U L-» 

ij* <jr^ jj-^ C^*15 j^Jij < ol^ljil ^Jtfj 4UJli «Jl^I 
I^jIj <u~-\j> a^L^j L»Jta juiJu cj15"j cJjJl ^yi«J L$->-t 
Jij . ( vfJUwJl L^-^U- ^jJb 015* U y»j ) frljJiP 
jj villi 01 j^Pj a-™S I^jl- a Ja£ of (jyJlj U yt>\Ja; 
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* * 

£flr-Ul tij-ill J^j L$-*>-l sUj -Uj 

^^-^j . JVI ^1 \^w>jj pjy 5^Lp ^5 J-aJ 

^ ^ JJi OlS" U>j < «UM jjs-d j}/ J*" OlT liSobj 



(6) f.7. 
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SJLJUJl < 

Ug:.<Jj J~*ryi£ j*- \r^h u^acM ^ (J* ij^ 

. UjV dili Ujup J>-Jdl <p\k «.,0lT tfjJl < IU1 J! 

1 f.U rJ -ij ^jJI c^~s*i U£*j < UUI 

<u£J f L^ib 1, >..■?■■.„* IJla OU^l>- jjj . ( ^o^o _^iAV) 

4JL>-jj OlS" < ^iJi y-;-"! ^ « 

JS" j^u-J ^ Uk^. Ujj! 015" ^yJl 3l ^il oJla cj15" jJj 
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0* 

. jl^Jl £^rl iiSL-l c-J^r 
^-^JL^J IAJI y.>:.U ..211 OUj^-U- ^JLs-J Jij 

« ^-uJii isy-* J* u^-r 1 ^ ' ' ( f 000 -r° rv) 

* « * 

iJ^Ul <uJiy ^—j gp\ <y UlC Ja4 ^Ij^SjSjS 
t. « • * J 

C~«->J ^1 objXJi CJITj c ijl^uaJl JJUJI ^/ai^i U P>^* 
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Ha- ) oLiw« ^ jl; j.*1>- o\st l^p v^.lsSj ( « Jgj_ aJlj 
jL^Up Ciut <^j£ <u£Jj < ( gia Sophia ! 

. f.UjdJ jjiJajCL* ^15 jJj-^j (J«Ll* j-^* ^ j 1ju>- 
JjU j^-wJLaII ^ L~jJj 4.....yJxJ| <uU>- JLai t 1JL>- ^w-j-i? ^-*f 

, Ox' x«» 

_ f \ Ao ^oJI ^-LSJl ol 

a 

-I?- Jj ^Uat^-I Js J . 4j JLi ^-JLaLI i_jlx£Jl Jb 
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u* oii ^ vjy, u ^ j^jli ^ 

C^ 1 Cr - r^^-j *UpjJ L.U: ^-Vl 

JT s^Uw A oJI SjLi] CaJ clufj, ^^Ji Wjj f ^uf 

aJSUVI ^ c^lil pjUJI L^- cj^Ji ^ j j} 

• ( cr^ cj^j ^'Y 1 

f Oil ^Ui> ^ ^oJl U t^- . 3^U J C^. ^ 4?V tfaUl 
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in the history books because of VJs pitiless laws against here- 
tics. Henceforth a 'heretic' was anyone who denied the Chris- 
tian dogmas. He was subject to savage punishments, and even 
death. An army of Roman officials tracked down dissenters, 
rounding them up in droves and forcing them to accept Chris- 
tian baptism on Justinian's orders. 

The Byzantine historian Procopius (circa -190-555) was 
author of a History of Justinian's Wars against the Vcrsians. 
Vandals and Go-Jis. and a book about Justinian's buildings 
{Hapia Sophial), but he also wrote a pamphlet against Justinian 
and his wife Theodora. Procopius. who presumably knew his 
noble lord well, described Justinian as proud, hypocritical, 
unrighteous, malicious, cruel and bloodthirsty. Christian in- 
terpreters of history like to deviate from Trocopius's descrip- 
tion. Naturallyl For Justinian was canonized like the Emperors 
Constantinc and Theodosius. 

WhajJiappenediJt.theJCpunril ? 

The Greek ecclesiastical writer Origcn (circa 185-25-1). a 
teacher in the catechists* school at Alexandria, was the most 
important theologian in Christian antiquity and the first ad- 
vocate of a critical examination of the Bible. With the help of 
his Platonic training he had to some extent made the scriptures 
intelligible and spiritualized them by allegorical interpre- 
tations. The Council condemned his deviations and said his ex- 
egeses were unorthodox. VVliac was to be orthodox m future 
was exclusively determined by the leaders nf the Church, in- 
spired by the Holy Ghost. When this decirion was taken by 
the Council, persecution was not confined to Orincn's numer- 
ous followers: the view halloo I to hunt all the other dissenters 
was also sounded. 

(About this time the ring which bishop* wear became a 
symbol of 'marriage' to tbc Church. A strange union, in my 
opinion, between man and Holy Ghost.) 

• • • 

The Bible is not 'God's word*. Moreover, the dogmas con- 
cocted at the first five councils by an army of princes of the 
church are not inspired by the Holy Ghost - in spite of the 
participants' supposed charisma. This comes as a severe shock 
to the average religious layman, because he is usually unpre- 
pared for iL What is left? 

{tr.j 



in reality it was run by the virgin Pulchcria/who had married 
MarciSnus after the death or Thcodosius. She knew far better 
than the bishops what she wanted. The theologian Edtiard 
Schwartz[7] came to the conclusion that Pulchcria convened 
and pushed through the Council against the will of the various 
churches, and held the reins of the deliberations firmly in her. 
hands. 

What happened at Chalcedon? 

With his Epistola dogmatica (Dogmatic Letter). Pope. Leo I 
initiated the dogmatic formula that Jesus, had two natures. The 
Council proclaimed the doctrine that divine and human nature 
are unalloyed and inseparably united inj.he person of Jesus. 
This__double nature^still persists today as "the 'Chalcedonian 
Creed*. Last* but nol least, the preservation of the unity of the" 
doctrinc.was entrusted to the Pope, who could intervene when- 
ever he saw fit. That is how the primacy of Rome originated. 
The foundations for future developments were made official. 
Today the men in the Vatican must still be grateful to the 
unholy PuicKeria for pushing through the Council of Chalcedon 
with her intrigues. 

* Tbfi-fifth Ecumenical Council was again at Constantinople. It 
was staged by the East Roman Emperor Justinian I (483-565). 
He was no mean despot, but in spite of or because of it he fell 
in with the whims of his wife and co-rcgent Theodora 
(497-5-1K). This daughter of a circus attendant deserved well of 
her husband, because she saved the* throne during the rebellion 
of Nika (532). when there was an uprising against the tyran- 
nical sovereign. After this service, she was able to give her 
fanatical will full rein and wipe out the rest of heathendom, a 
project which the senior pastors of the Council warmly en- 
couraged. 

The bishops of the Fifth Council had virtually no work to do. 
Anything that Justinian had in mind had been achieved long 
before by imperial decrees and laws. It is not unironical to find 
this assembly described in theological literature as the 'Council 
of Acclamation*. 

Justinian summoned Pope Vigilius (537-555) - *Unworthy 
representative of his office*, who was later quoted by op- 
ponents of papal infallibility to prove their case - to Con- 
stantinople. Vigilius and the bishops submitted themselves to 
the power-politicaJ interests of the Emperor, who found a place 
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sanctuaries to the ground. With his methods Thcodosius could 
well have been the ancestor of the Inquisition. If Jesus 
preached a joyous message to the poor r.nd oppressed, Thco- 
<losiiLS_>vas Antichrist in person. Yet this 'Unholy Ghost' con- 
vened the second Council at Constantinople. 
What happened there? 

I lie dnj-mn of the Trinity of Father. Son and Holy Ghost, was 
introduced info church doctrine by the assembly of senior 
. nsJors known !>y theological experts as the Rump Council. It 
v.. is turned into the 'Niceno-Constantinopolitnn Creed'. Thus - 
:-oinc>hing for connoisseurs of the finer points of theology - 
was introduced the doctrine of the consubstantiality of Father. 
Son and f Inly Ghost. Today the Church still feeds on the dogma 
of the Trinity that was 2dded in this way. 
}\ The third Ecumenical Council at Fphcsus was convened by 
.the~Ka'st Roman Emperor Thcodosius II (-108-450) and the 
jWest Roman Emperor Valcntianus HI (425—4 55). These two 
emperors did not bother their heads about secular or ecclesi- 
astical problems: they were playboys. So they seldom-graced 
the council with their presence. 

Thcodosius II was a weakling who devoted himself wholly to 
his hobbies and tyranically levied taxes from his subjects to 
pay for his extravagant way of life. The Emperor was lavish in 
taking 'what was the Emperor's*. It is small wonder that he was 
completely under the influence of hir. powcr-obscssed intri- 
guing elder sister Pulcheria (399-4 5?). For some time she 
acted as regent for her brother and boasted of being a virgin 
(which only made her contemporaries laugh) on every suitable 
and unsuitable occasion. Her pious protestation sufliccd to get 
her made a saint, though this did nor stop her. after her 
brother's death, from having his able and successful rival .Chry- 
sophus murdered. As for his West Roman imperial colleague 
Valcntianus. he was under the thumb of his mother Galla Pla- 
cidia and ultimately assassinated. 

What happened at Ephcsus? 

The Council declared that Mary, should be worshipped as the 
Mother of God. "by inclusion in the 'fhcodosian Codex'.* their 
decision became an imperial law. Thus one thing- followed 
another, and the Holy Ghost, was ever present... . . 

The fourth Ecumenical Council at Chalcedon was formally 
convened by the Byzantine Emperoc Marcianus (396-457). but 
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Until. Nicca. the doctrine of Arius >f Alexandria that God 
and Christ were not identical, but 6h\y similar, held goocl. Con-" 
stantinc Jgrccd'llic Council to proclaim that God the. Father^ 
and_Jc_sus were of the sn^'; esseheg. This absolutely, vitall 
amendment became church dogma by imperial decree. That is 
ho\y~jcsus became identical with God. With this as a foun-. 
elation, the bishops unanimously passed the 'Nicene Creed'. 

The ..hon-Christian Constantine did the Church another 
enormous service." Uhiil that time, the place where Jesus was. 
.buried had remained unknown. Then, in the year of grace 326.. 
i.ITe Roman Emperor, led by 'divine inspiration*, discovercd.the 
j^rave of Jesus, who had just become consubstantlal with God. 
(In 330 Constantine had thc'Chutch of the Holy Sepulchre 
built.) However, this wonderful discovery did not stop Con? 
stan tine from murdering some of his close relatives during the. 
iame^year: his son Crispus, his. wife Faustina, whom he had 
plunged into boiling water," and his father-in-law Maximian.. 
whom he imprisoned and forced to commit suicide. 

that is the image of the Emperor and Pontifcx who stage- 
managed the Nicene Creed and who. when the Council was 
over, told the Christian communities in a circular letter that the 
.agreement of the 318 bishops was the 'Derision of God*. 

incidentally," Constantine the Great was canonized by the 
Armenian, Greek and Russian Churches. 

The second Ecumenical Criuncil was at Constantinople. This 
council was convened by the Emperor TficoOosius i (347-395), 
who was flatteringly nicknamed 'the Great' by the Church. This 
Roman Emperor did not lag behind his colleague Constantine 
in moral qualities. He was a veritable oppressor of the poor, so 
history tells us. who swamped the common people wiirTintoI- 
crable burBcns, 'which his tax collectors exacted with brutal, 
tortures. With the full rigour of his imperial power, foe forbade 
^nypne to giye_ refuge to any of these downtrodden creatures- 
vyfao mifjfit haye offendedhim. If they did so. he had the inhabi- 
tants of whole villages slaughtered. In the year 390 (i.e. alrnost 
ten years after the holy council) he fyad 7*000 rebellious citi- 
zens murdered in a frightful bloodbath in the circus of the town 
ol Thcssalqhika - at the same time as the 'HaUeluya* (Praise 
Jehovah) came into use in Christian churches. Thcodosius pro- 
claimed the Christian doctrine the. state.. religion thence 'the 
Great') and nTade'Anibroslus. Bishop of Milan, raze all heathen 
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set the standards foe the doctrine and organization of the new 
religion. 

The oldest dogmas, which are stil! va'id todav. were pro- 
-himcd I at Nicea (a.d. 325). Constantinople (381). Ephesus 
( r) l )..Chnlccdon (451) and* again at Constantinople (553). It is 
or t hwlnh. iaJ ; n g a quick look at how the Councils came into 
-mtr and wh;.t decisions were taken at them - presumably for 
eternity. 

Ti^-filK Ecumenical Council took place at Nicea The Coun- 
cil was convened by the Emperor Consrantine (who was not 
crowned until he was on his deathbed, because he wanted to 
use the rapidly expanding Christian rcligipn. with its great po- 
tentialities, to strejifithen_thc Roman Empire. When' Con- 
stantine picked out and convened the il8Jjish0P.s for the 
Council: the background was pure power "politics, religious 
concerns taking very much of a backseat. Even the charismatic 
bishops can have'becn in-no doubt about that, foe not only did 
the Emperor preside over the Council, he also expressly pro- 
claimed that rujfwjll was'ecclcsiastical law. The senior pastors 
accepted him as .'Universal Bishop*, even though he was un- 
crowned, and let him take part in votes on church dogma as a 
secular prince. Ecclcriastical and earthly interests entered into 
an astonishing symbiosis even at that earlv stage! 

Constnnrine was c^mplcrcly ignorant of- Jesus* leaching lie 
was an adherent of flic solar cult of Mithras (ancient Iranian 
god of light), who was portrayed en coins as the 'invincible 
sun and worshipped until far into the Christian era. When he 
gave his name to the old Greek commercial city of Byzantium 
and made Constantinople (330) the capital of the Roman 
Empire, he had a mighty column erected for the ceremonial 
opening of the metropolis, with the Emperor and the invincible 
sun on top of it. forgetting all about Christian humility. Clouds 
of incense floated in the air and candle lit processions made 
their tortuous way through the streets in his honour. Far from 
abolishing slavery in the Christian spirit of loving one's neigh- 
bour, the Pontifex ordered that slaves caught pilfering food 
should have molten lead poured down their throats and 
allowed parents to sell their children in times of need. 

were the ccclcsiastical-cum-political decisions that 
this pasnajiad a hand in? 



,i 0tl,t ' lvord . s ' th " eis notl,in e I'' ^ about in'.pirnhon bv a 
sp nt. not even by the Holy Olmsr. 'Cods „ wd ~ s»c.,k ™ 1 if 

™„V e a Cret * ba "° t . in WhiCh and whi « ball, arc us d 

Those are facts It would be more convincing if the world 
orpamza .ons ; which claim to be guardian., 0 f the |, ntc d 
only truth did not limit themselves ,„ dealing wi h oricM 
acts m d.scuss.ons that arc diaiecticallv perfect, b , un?n el 
hpWe to a layman. What they should do is use a fir cl,« 
public reladons system to bring the facts .o the 'common 

rhUr""? intC "f bk hn ^ ! l) " ^ • cou " 
bfsis the n^° nV1C ' 0nS , ? A - C thCy WOrricd '« c '".sines, 
P P - t ?/! taJ as iC wcrc - bc tak ™ awav from their 
■G^i^-T" ' f ^ fitted that the Bible J I0 
God s word because it eraot be so according to the woven 
^y m wh.ch.|t originated? How long arc" fhc^cad r?of i " 
Church gomg to persist in the error that the faithfu can b- 

fa£ ^h^^''^" humi,it 5' and i"Scnuousric 5? How • 
long do they thmlc they can dcscribccontradicrions and fals - 
ficadons as w.lled.by God:, -for the salvation of the fait|.r u r or 
msptred by the 'Holy Ghosf? If that is the wav c " are 

E M^ 1 ? 3 th ,. coI ?fi ical "ho!arship to do with know 
ledger Nevertheless theology is allotted n special faculh nu e 

E5f~& *? financed by the taxparer P who u 

/ C . hn ? t,a -P- 1 that stra pht-forWnrd sc en"fic 

, . f- k " ,d ° f ^"'■tion takes place between 

academic teach.ng and what is preached from L ,| ni , 

foSrfA,* 6 ' *^™? h , W « ' take pi^.tat: b,, P c7,t 

Lu e w L n f r S 2" en - a " d l,,C " ld l.c Rib), n" he 

true word of God rung out once more from the pulpit? 

. It all began with the councils, the n^cmhl.v- n t 
pastors for dca.ing with important ccciesla" ™, ' nSai? Z' 
requ.s.te for the appointment of an official of the ctaircb l< tha 
he have charisma', .c. that he shares the "divine gift o cracc" 
Hence when councils with such illustrious members n.eet the 
IJoly Gjrast >s among them., omnipresent and active 

1 be Assemblies of the fiTst five Ecumenical (which mentis the 
whole Catholic Church) Councils of the early Chrlltian "v^dd-. 
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school. At all events, a completely chaotic text and irre- 
mediable confusion has already arisen owing to individual 
"corrections**, but even more so to deliberate ones/ And the 
priest Jenn Schorrer[5], for many years spiritual adviser to the 
Cathedral o£ Saint-Pierre, Geneva, came to the conclusion that 
the theory of the total inspiration of the Bible and the idea that 
Go d was it s author were untenable: tins idea clashed so fiercely 
wil h. t h e jnos t elem e n tarj_knowTedgc of healthy. human reason 
an3 is retuterlTo clearly by the Bible itself, that it could only be 
offended! By ignorant evangelists and a flock devoid of any kind 
of general culture. 



In some recent editions of the Bible - for example, in the 
popular edition of the Zurich Bible - it is at least admitted that 
s^m^jja^a^exwjy-e^dded^by a later'hand. But even this is onU 
a very hesitant indication of the massive manipulation to whid 
the biblical texts have been subjected. In tiie series Die Religion 
des modemen Mensclien[6], Dr. Robert Kehl gives a sketch of 
what really happened. I quote: 

Most believers in the Bible have the naive credo that the 
Bible has^always^ exis ted i n the form in which_thcy read it 
toda y/They believe that the Bible has always contained all 
"the sections which arc found in their personal copy of the 
' Bible. They do not know - and most of them do not want to 
know — "ThatTor "about 100 years the first Christians had no 
'scripture apart TcomTlie Dlil Testament,, and that even the 
Olctl gstament canon had not been definitely established 
in tlic days of ihc carlyTriri$uaris, line written version* of 
the New Testament only came into being quite slowly, -that 
fGr^fi TDng lime no* brie dreamt of considering, these Ken- 
T&stamcnt writings as Holy Scripture, ihnt with the passage 
of time the custom arose of reading these writings to the 
congregations,' biit that c\"cn thai ho one dreamt of trealUtti 
them as Holy .Scripture jt'it/t the same status as the' Of-.f 
Testament, that this idea first occurred to people when the 
different factions in Christianity were fighting each- nth^.r 
and they felt the need to be able to back themselves up. with 
something binding, that in this way people only began to 
regard these writings as Holy Scripture about a.d. 200. 
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verses were understood differently by sympathetic aut hors and 
^ir.fu;;«:f;cns^aflsforrned to suit contemporary need?.. 

The biblical 'original texts' teem with thousands and thou- 
sands of easily provable and well-known errors. The most 
prominent of them, the Codex Sindhicus- written in the fourth 
century a.d., like the Cojfex Vaticanus - was found in the Sinai 
Convent in 1844. It coniain's 16,000 corrections, which arc 
supposed to go back to seven correctors. Many passages were 
£l|SS£5l tiFA^.^PPS anci .replaced by a fourth 'original text*. ' 
Friednch DcHtzsch[3j. author of a Hebrew dictionary and a. 
first-rate scholar, established about 3.000 copying mistakes in 
^the 'original text*. 

~^This business of the 'original text* is a symptom of the sub- 
lime art of theological description. Every normal mortal con, 
nccts the concept 'original text' with the very first version, an ' 
undisputed and undisputablc document. What would the 
Christian layman say if he was told openly from the pulpit that ' 
an origjnal text in this sense did not exist ? 
"It is staggering that ihc (rMy tnlc of i lie- Mihl«: ar. 'clod's word* 
has endured so long - thcrois no comparison in the 7,000 vcars 
. of human history. But the fact that the original texts." which 
teem with contradictions and fajsificai ions, arc still publicized 
as JGad's^^onT borders oh schizophrenia. I know that 
^Jsification is a harsh description, for falsification means 
nothing more or less than being intentionally misleading. Bur 
even the Fathers of the Church of the first centuries a.d. agreed 
that, though they, might quarrel about the culprits, the 'ori.r;- 
*" inal texts* were falsified; they still spoke openly n[ 'inter- 
polations, profanation, destruction, improvement/corruption, 
erasing* - but that is long ago and then as now ihc hair-split- 
ting does not alter the objective fact of falsification.' 

Christian theologians, naturally- enough, do riot like to hear 
anyone talk about falsifications. 1 hey tn.ke'the fnrgers under 
their black wings and- whisper* about 'conscious alterations', 
they wrap the correctors in verbal cotton wool and chim that., 
they acted in the interests of the true word of Cod - to* 
which they must have had access long after Christ. 
^"Dr." Robert Kchl[4). Zurich^ writes in connection with the 
falsifications: 'Frequently the* same passage has been "cor- 
rected" in the opposite sense by another/depending entirely 
on which dogmatic View had to'be defended in the relevant 
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that th«- r~ t h~' t : z church alone is in possession of the 
absolute truth.. 



On 18th November. 12£5 the Catholic Church proclaimed 
solemnly and most officially in the dogmatic constitution - ' 

that God was the oripnatot of the Bibje. 

that all parts of the Bible are sacred. 

that all parts of the. Bible were composed under the 
influenc e of the H olyChost. 

that everythinjf^tatSie inspired composers of the Bible 
say must be considered to be^itten by..thcHoly Ghost and 
that what is taught in the Bible i&gccurate. truoand without 
erro x. 

So that they can defend this exclusive property to t he vast 
community of believers, theologists, unaffected by the results 
of their biblical research, base themselves on the evangelists, 
the epistles of the apostles and the miraculous original text* of 
the Holy Scriptures. 

</"ButjTpne^^the^n^ was a contemporary of Jesus and 
n^ontemporaryjvro_t^ WilS 
wmtendown about. Jesus and his foiiowers until after the de- 
struction of jenisaleni".15y"tfie' Roman Emperor Titus' (a d . 
p3U iF^te yeaT70. Arid if the year 30 is accepted for the 
d "l h of theSon of God, then MarK.'tne first author of the" 

. I -I I V e .--??5 0tc &? .fi^'P 61 pt.Icast forty years after the crucifixion 
oyesus. Dr. Johannes Lehmann[2], co-translator of a modern 
edition of the Bible, says on this point: The evangelists are 
interpreters, not biographers; they have not. illuminated what - 
had grown dnrk with the passage of generations, but obscured 
what was still light. They have not written htemry. but made 
hiscory. They did not want to report, but to justify.* 

The original text', so frequently consulted and so abundant 
n theological hairsplitting, do not exist at all. What do we 
possess? Transcripts that without^'cxecption orieinatcd be- 

■ lw * cn th^foyjth and tcnth_ccnturics a.d. And these trans- 
scripts. soni£ f^_pr_t[icm, arc transcripts of transcripts, and 
n >t a single Jranscript agrees with another, fiver SOO'OQp) 
variations have been counted. There is not a single page of the 
original texts* without contradrctions. From copy to copy the 



say: 'But we know that perfectly well, you can read it in our 
theological literature.' 

They arc right. But: the churches, large and small live 
among and by the public. They accompany the simple* man 
from the cradle to the grave, at important stages of jife they 
make themselves 'indispensable* by their ceremonies, rhev ex- 
ercise their power and fill the church co/Tcrs in public So" it is 
quite unfair to say that all the errors (puhlicly diffused as the 
ultimate i truth) of religious biblical dogma are available (and 
admitted) in the books oE remote theological libraries. How 
many of the more than one hundrej t_thousand million J3hris- 
tians ever cross the threshold of one of those iibraries? 

• • • 

. Joachim Kahl[l], graduate in theology of PhiJHps Univer- 
sity, Marburg, states: 'TheTgnorance of most Christians is • 
largely due to the scanty Information provided by theologians 
and ecclesiastical historians, who know two ways of concealing 
the^andalousjacts of their books. They either twist realitv 
into its exact opposite or conceal it.* I call both meflTo'cIi Cheat- 
ing the faithful. * " * " " 

The layman has a right to be liberated from erroneous Chris- 
tian dogmas that have Jong since been superseded; he -an 
since it happens in the name of the Lord, demand that he be 
told the trdth,in an intelligible way in language without com- 
plicated and impossible theological gymnastics. 

In the Constitution of the Council on the Church on 21st 
November. 1964. in the statement of 28th November. 1965 on- 
the relationship with non-Christian religions, as wcll'as in the 
solemn credo of Pope Paul VI of 30th June. 1968. it was once 
more expressly laid down: 

that the Catholic Church alone proclaims the infallible 
truth.. 

that the Catholic Church is necessary for salvation, 

that the Catholic Church alone is the true heir' of the 

divine promise, 

that the Catholic Church alone is in possession of the 

spirit of Christ. 

that the Catholic Church alone is entrusted with the infal- 
lible teaching pfficc. 
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ClfAFTTJl TWO 



WHO REALLY S?E/.KS THROUGH THE BIBLE? - 
ARE THE ORIGINAL TEXTS 'GOD'S WORD*? 



Moke than a hundred thousand million people in this world 
call themselves Christians. What is it that ties them to theft 
creed? A common hasis is necessary for the purpose. That basis 
. was and is the Bible. 

The word Bible comes from the Greek: tct biblia. books. 
Under 'he entry 'bible* in the dictionary it says: 'Book of 
books, Holy Scriptures, the collection of writings which are 
rcgaraed by the Christian Church as do'citmcnts'ot the dirine 

revelation. God's word, and as. binding in faith and life ' 

Against their better judgment, the churches proclaim that 
the. Bible is 'God's word*. * 

To the ears and simple heart of the humble Christian this 
proclamation from the anointed tonr-ics of theologians sounds 
as if God in person had inspired the Book of Books and/or dic- 
tated ir. and as far as the Hew Testament is concerned he is left 
to believe that the companions of Jesus of tiazireth cook-down 
his speeches, rules of life and 'prophecies' in shorthand, ob- 
served his miracles at first hand and soon afterwards noted the 
miraculous events down in a chronicle. The Christian then is 
- supposed to Accept thc-Book of Books as a.collcction of auth- 
entic reports. Professor Hans Conzclmnnn. Professor of New 
Testament Studies, Gottingcn, admitted that the Christian 
community really continues to exist because the conclusions 
jof crit : cnl examinations of the. Bible are largely unknown 
I to thc;n. That is not the proper Christian way. but it is 
true. 

The Jiblc is not what it is represented to-be and even the 
Holy r; iost is no longer what it was originally supposed to be. I 
know t ut my theological critics will raise their cyc-brows and 
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Who Really Speaks through the Bible ? 
Are Original Texts God's Word ? 



ADDRESSES AT EVENING MEETINGS 



Friends, our survey is over. We have only been talking 
about work of immediate critical and strategic importance, 
and lo, eren this has appeared (has it not?) to involve im- 
possibilities, to involve making calls upon the Church for which 
wo" know jjcrfectly well she has no present resources.. But once 
more this word brings us up r.harp. Is not -the primary; 
nay, the entire object of this Conference to make us believe 
and feel and know that the resources of the Church are not 
what she is ready to produce at this moment, but what she 
has in Cod and in the Spirit of His Christ? And now, 
therefore, I-ord, what wait we for ? Our Hope is in Thee I 
So we pray : while in our cars' ring that question and that 
answer which conic amiphonall) in perhaps the greatest of ■ 
the Epistles of the-grcat St. Paul — 

••Who is sufficient for these things ? n 

And the antiplfone — 

•'Our sufficiency is 'of- Cod." ■ 
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missions." I hear, moreover, that the German Government 
is alive u the thinner lliat the triumph of Islam would in- 
fallibly mean, and wishes to keep Islam out and encourage 
missions. Would that Driti.-.h administrators in" Nigeria and 
elsewhere saw mis point c«ju.\l!y clearly! Mr. Chairman, is 
this Conference to puss v.hhout an official representation 
being made to the Iiritish Government as to its Moslem 
policy in Kast and West Africa?' - Wc have in our President 
one who has stood before kings, and even prime ministers, 
and no: been ashamed. Might wc not ask that he should 
voice us before a Secretary for Foreign Affairs? 

Can then we sum up the appeal to the Church and to this 
Conference which the situation in Kast Airier, constitutes ? 
It is done, for us in a weighty ^communication that has 
reached me from Bishop l J ecl. one of God's responsible 
chief-ministers in that part. Here arc his four points — 

(0 "That o Christian- Government should never let the Christian 
religion be regarded ns one of many, Lut as the one religion it can 
recognise os paramount. While showing no partiality in courts or 
t.dir.iimtratiuii, a Christian Government should make all the people feel 
i: values met for rule nnd cfiicc in all branches the persons who ha"ve the 
ipirilual education of the Christian religion, anil will use such in preference 
v»hero it can. The Germans arc doing this." 

Arc not these words a challenge to this great Conference 
to bring this point of view in some carneit, definite way 
before the three Governments interested in East African 
administration ? 

(a) "To cecupy strongly every strategic base or centre (in the Islamiscd 
part of East Africa) in order to hold it in check." 

This requires in the cast coast the same consistent co- 
operation which we have been desiderating in the west. 

(3) "To ofTcr sound education from lowest to highest in chosen places,, 
with Hiblc teaching open to all, hut not compulsory. Only thus can the 
sons of many a Mohammedan be kept in touch with Christian teachers and 
01 der evangelistic influences. The alternative is looking on while rival 
Moslem schools spring up, draw away the few Moslem pupils fronulhc 
Mission schools, and educate powerful antagonists to all that is Christian." 
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separate starts from a SGorc of separate points on the west. 
No attempt at unity as far as I am aware I wish for this 
reason that all West African missions might make: a vigorous 
attempt to work among Moslems. Tins would give them 
an obviously common task at least. Islam might link us 
together; this done it would be time to try to settle on an 
intelligent common plan of operations. But wc arc far from 
that yet." 

Arc thcse'closing words not indeed a challenge? In this 
hall are representatives of the Churches or Societies working 
in West Africa. Were it not glorious if one result of this 
Conference should be that that which, seemed to that writer 
to be so far should suddenly, at this time, take- place and 
• come about? Here is a work for the International ' Hoard 
for promoting local co-operation, which wc all so earnestly 
hope will be born from this Conference. 

And last, East Africa from British East Africa right down 
to the Zambesi. The clear call, is, first, to hasten on with 
the evangelisation of the tribes threatened by Islam, and 
specially the most influential of them. Thank Cod for 
churches like those in Uganda and Livingsionia. It is 
sometimes said that such churches will be as- island.'; in a 
sea of Islam, as lodges in a garden *cf cucumbers. But let 
us not be enslaved by dreary metaphors. Let us rather say 
that such churches will be centres of life, and heat, and light, 
serving and saving the Islamic peoples round them, if Islam 
is really to fill up the spaces round them. But is Islam to 
do this ? u Christians, awake 1 " 

So much for prevention. But the direct work should not 
for a moment be neglected, and that for five excellent and 
weighty reasons advanced by Pastor Wiirz, which I would 
there were time to quote. And there is much to encourage 
the prosecution of this type of work. For example, I have 
it on the very best authority, that "according to the observa- 
tion of a senior missionary who has- been on the spot thirty- 
four years, the actual power of the Moslems in German East 
Africa has decreased. In slaving days the power of strong 
individuals was exercised ovef, all the coast tribes. This is 
almost entirely broken, very much through the influence of 
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the Western Sudan. As Pastor Wiirz writes, the blow at 
the heart of the cxtcnaionut rrovemcnt in the Central region 
would be a work carried on in the Senussi centres, of the 
Sahara. This seems impossible. lie adds: " What can wu 
do in this matter but pray and wail?" This then is what it 
is the duty of the Church to do. And then there is that 
advancing fiingc — ftcm the Shari River to die llahr-cl-Arab. 
A Christian traveller has now been across that fringe. Is 
not that fact a challenge to your Churches and Societies, 
father* and brethren, to advance along the path' thus indi- 
cated, eastward from ihc Cameroon.* and Nigeria, westward 
from (he ;ni>stons.on the upper Nile? And before leaving 
this aspect of the subject let me point out the importance 
of pray. ng down the French opposition to non-Roman effort 
in alP f:s vast African Islamic Empire. 

Turning from the Central Sudan to the Western, I should 
like to quote some words of Pastor Wiirz of Hascl, who has 
devoted so much attention to the subject. " For the 
moment," he says, "North Nigeria seems to me the most 
important point. The countries rtand Lake Chad, on the 
Hriti.ih or German side, may be second. If French territory 
were opvn to the Gospel some great centre further west might 
be fif the same importance." So far Pastor Wiirz; and hcte 
I uis»h 1 could quote to you the whole of an important letter, 
written last New Year's iJay by Mr. T. E. Alvarez, Secretary 
of the C.M.S. North Nigerian mission. You we f, M sec 
how completely it endntses the words, "For the moment 
North Nigeria seem*; ihv most important point." He points 
nut the enormous woil: that might be done there to-day, 
both preventive and direct ; how essential it. is that it shouid 
be done at once in view of the rapidly approaching linking 
up of the Lower Niger, Hausaland, and Calabar by railways. 
May 1 remind you also yet once more of Dr. Millcr's^appeal 
for forty educationists or evangelists for Hausaland, that 
the Tlausa nation may lead the way in stopping the Moham- 
medan rush? Fathers and brethren, I fall back earnestly 
upon my motto, verhun stipieutibus / 

I return to Pastor Wiirz: "There is almost no unity in 
African missions. .Look at the west coast. A score of 
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189,000 Moslems of Siberia- in the Tomsk an& Obolsk 
districts, and of the conversion of three Moslems in Siberia 
in 1908. A small harvest, truly, yet it shows that the task 
is no impossibility. We know of the great evangelistic work 
done by the Greek Church in Japan. Why should not . the 
word of the Lord ycf come, to that Church to do a similar 
work wherever Moslems arc found in the Russian Empire? 
May it be that, at the next Decennial- Conference, Greek 
Church delegates and Roman Church delegates will be found 
sitting here with us and rehearsing to us the mighty a'cts ol 
the Holy Spirit at their hands in Asiatic Jsbm ? 

Lastly, Africa. I need not say one word to you, fathers 
and brethren, to tell you of the crisis in which practically all "• 
Africa is involved between the religions of Christ and 
Mohammed. Jlie thing, is notorious, and this Conference 
at least is well aware of its seriousness. The two main 
causes are, first, the influence of the Scnussi movement, . 
which has radiated from the North-East Sahara, and is felt, I 
believe, wherever Islam is advancing between the. xoth nnd 
5th degrees of latitude North; and secondly, the influence 
of traders, .who, taking advantage of the security given by the 
various liritish, French, or German occupations, carry Islam 
everywhere. This applies generally to East Africa and the 
Central and Western parts of the Sudan. 

How can these things be dealt with ? 

In regard to the first, Dr. Kumm in his recent journey 
across Africa and along the Moslem fringe, everywhere found 
tribes on the Shari River and North- Congo streams up to the 
5th parallel in process of being Islamised; and he found 
that the impetus was coming* from the Scnussi movement. 
The Scnussi monasteries and not El Azhar are the true 
fountain head of North African Mohammedan extension, 
and Scnussism, though utterly anti-modernist, is nevertheless 
not orthodox. No Scnussite could study at El Azhar, that 
home of an unmilitant orthodoxy. The only contribution 
EI Azhar makes to Central or West African Islam is the* 
vague prestige- of its name, and a certain amount of con- 
solidating influence exerted by the few Azharite graduates 
who find their way back to Hausulund and other parts of 
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intcr-cbrhnuinication. Our Dutch and German brethren arc 
doing a magnificent work here both in winning Moslems and 
*'!?^'jf;>i :nl ' n l5 lnc Islamismg of non-Mos!etns. % All this great 
^'?v^V c . tf cnn Jo ' s 10 cncour:i C c thcni to make even greater 
C .^}^V? in luc namc of l bc Lord ! In particular, may we 
J^, lnai * ne >' and we niav Dc enabled to strengthen our 
Mti .o» ^ome„o, that great island in which but Utile is being 
c ff%^ l \ l1 xv bich, I r.m informed by the Rev. C. Allan, 
SU^JhuVsionary there,.!* full of fanatical and very inlluen- 
l Knuof l * aysij ! 1 Mo - lcrns - It >s a marvel that the Dyaks and 
°S £J3£ b0ribMnCS havc not bcen Isl3misttd . such-being the 
Circumstances. It seems that we. owe their present escape 

^wfic u,l P nr:i,Ic ^ d rcl « sa for pork ! 1>«1 that is not a satis- 
u£yfi thin » for u * 10 rcl > T '°". -ntl this Malaysian 

C bnc ,Unc,U lllc ^ an 2 cr is imminent. Even in the case of 
tr)g n gtiormous islafid of New Cuinea,. hitherto as far as I 
unaffected by Islam, we may well let fall the appeal in 

P Jr3f S l ° hastcn il3 evangelisation, lest, if wc tarry, it too 
bcronie as Java and as Sumatra. 

Jg'Chitia until recently the problem of Islam has hardly 
bcerv even studied, much less worked at. Wc havc read in 
l !S?* C * nort ll,C J, 'U ,uflcnMt message of young Chinese Moslem's 

m/ Xn & al Tokio » " Modems, awake 1 " Is not the trans- 
IaYign of this simply, Christians, awake ? " It is, in fact, a 
srraTp admonition to us that the lahuz /aire attitude of the 
past mui»t now cease. The Report advises the focusing of 
Christian effort on certain known strategic centres and the 

sc I^. n S nnnrt °^ mcn for l,,c P ur P osc - ^ adds: "Such 
wtf/kers would need a knowledge of both Chinese and 

h^ C ' U *^' S * S 0n ^' onc morc indication °f the necessity 
orhaviiig an Arabic Seminary at s'otnc centre like Cairo. 

**'ro:n China through to Central Asia, Turkestan, and 
Russia is an historic route. From what I learn from three 
filt rate informants, the thing of paramount ini(K)rtaiicc to 
pray for is the revival of the Greek Church, and the according 
to other forms of Christianity a .more complete freedom 
to be and to work. The Cfeck Church has the mean's and 
the .men had she the vision and the passion, yet I am in- 
formed .of two small Creek Church missiuns among, the 
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of the enormous importance that region is going to hr. in 
the future when the Bagdad railway scheme and Sir William 
W'illcock's irrigation scheme have been worked out ? Is it 
not vital that the Church should initiate work there on a 
totally different scale than exists at present? 

After Mesopotamia, Persia. The ferment in that country 
is not a call to retreat or stand still, but to go forward (a thing 
which is everywhere true where the minds of men arc at last 
feeling the -need of something they have not got). The 
Bakhtiari Chiefs who carried through the recent coup d'etat 
and became the dc facto governors of Teheran, vers, before 
they came into this startling prominence, the firm friends of 
the C.M.S. missionari-s. Does not this one fact make it 
crucially important to strengthen and reinforce those work- 
ing for the gospel in that land, the importance of which 
dividing SunnL Islam is so great? The opportunity was 
greater a few years ago than it is to-day. Is it to slip 
entirely ? 

In India we have the same phenomena noted in Egypt, 
constituting the same call. We have the same er.orftfpus 
mass of popular Sunni Islam; and to a still greater extent a 
modernist movement, which has never yet been adequately 
dealt with. In addition to all this we have the serious intelli- 
gence of some millions of outcastcs in Bengal or the Punjab, 
who before very long must be claimed by cither Islam or 
Hinduism if the Christian Church docs not gather them to 
herself. Is not the latter fact a call to the Church immedi- 
ately to do this vital work of taking preservative measures? 
In this case, by how many thousand times is prevention 
better and easier than cure I For the rest the Report of 
Commission I. registers the impression that in India Moslem 
Missions have been sadly neglected. Hardly any men arc set 
apart for this work in S. India, and nowhere I believe, in India 
as elsewhere, is the proper training being given to men who 
are to engage in modern work, and who have now not only 
to study traditional Islam but the modernist movement and 
literature that have their source and spring at Aligarh. 

In the East Indies we have already mentioned the ncv 
activity conscqucut on increased facilities for travel^ nnc 
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with its several almost contradictory assets. I do not know 
where that study can be fully carried on, except somewhere 
in the Arabic-speaking world; and that somewhere, beyond 
all dispute, an only be Cairo. Therefore it seems to many 
of us that a school of Arabic study must be quietly founded 
and, carried on there— a school Which shall be at the service 
of missionaries from every part of the Moslem world. I say 
' this without prejudice to schemes of Oriental Colleges and 
courses in the home lands, schemes which will certainly have 
their place, but will not, I believe, be more than supplemen- 
tary or complementary to what I am indicating. 'At Cairo, 
then, thi* 'school can only.be started and maintained, Gen- 
tlemen, by your Societies taking thought — if not anxious 
thought, still thought — and that immediately. Vcrbum 
Sapicr.tibus I 

Moving East from Egypt, wc come to Arabia, the Cradle 
of Isiam. Besieged as it is by • Moslem countries where 
modernist actions and rc-actions are taking place, ought it 
net to be more elTectivcly besieged by us ? I would call your 
attention first, to the recommendations of Commission I., 
that ten important points along the v coast should be occupied 
with medical missions, like so many encircling light-centres ; ' 
secondly, to the reminder recently given by Mr. Garland, 
the Jewish missionary, that Islam may yet be reached by the 
Jews of greater Arabia, if we remember "to. the Jews first"; 
thirdly, to the following words of Dr. Young of Aden : — 

11 1 think the Church should seize thc.p'resent opportunity 
of entering the open door of Arabia, and specially should it 
try to start a large united mission in Mecca or Medina. It 
may seem Utopian even to drearn of starting a mission in 
Mecca or Medina, but until an effort has been made no one 
can tell whether or not it will be successful. At_any rate an 
attempt should be made to begin work in Jidda (the port of 
Mecca) and a properly equipped hospital established there 
would do much to [each the pilgrims the meaning of Chris- 
tian love." Dr. Zweincr told me yesterday that he con- 
sidered Jidda even more important — it is certainly more 
practicable — than Mecca, 

Turning to Mcropotamia, may I remind the Conference 
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that it is proper lo emphasise another critically necessary line 
of advance which the Christian Church must make without 
delay. I mean an advance in tlie quality ami quantity of 
the scholarship of those who work aiming MuOems aJ! over 
the world, and especially in those parts where the enlighten- 
ment is going on. There are two main lines .-.long which 
this increased study must be directed, and Moslem Cairo 
stands for both : .the fust is the old traditional theology and 
philosophy, represented by the University of El A/.har ; and 
the second is the modernist movement, which more or less 
touches every young Moslem who icceives an education 
after the Western model, and which consist: , as I have said," 
in an attempt to get behind the actual hisioricai evolution 
of Ishmism, and to rc-think-out a new policy, a new theology, 
a new philosophy,- and a new society, upon the basis of the 
Koran, unsupplemcnted by all tradition whatever. This 
movement, which is strongly represented- in India, has also 
a firm footing in Cai/o, where the well-known Sheikh 
Mohammed Abdti lectured- and gained disciples. One of 
these disciples, the" editor of the Cairo review, El Afi:ttar t 
is the man who at this moment is busying himself about 
founding a missionary -college for Turks in Constantinople,, 
the graduates of which shall" go forth to teach the 'principles 
of this new Islam, specially in the further East f- Whereby 
you may see that this new Islam aims at spreading and 
propagating. New both these lines of intellectual activity 
imply a force of scholar missionaries, more numerous and 
many degrees more learned than at present exists. For 
even though the learning of traditional Islam be supposed to 
be on the decline — and the supposition remains to be 
proved, though it is hardly questionable that El Azhar is a 
decaying institution, and its influence abroad a mere- shadow 
of^ what it was — yet that traditional learning is still the 
learning that underlies the life of the enormous masses of 
Mohammedans all over the world, masses whose very vis 
ittcrtits will always be a formidable and potent thing. That 
traditional learning, then, demands students as much as ever 
it did, and those same students must add to their programme 
the task of watching, studying, and meeting this Nco-Islam 
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Empire, whether Anglican or nontAnglicart. Secondly, to 
occupy the unoccupied districts through the Societies con- 
tiguous to them — these districts arc mentioned in the Report 
of Commission I. Thirdly, to place .literary work on a 
stronger and surer footing. (I will return to this point in 
a moment.) Fourthly, to put wise, .continuous, and cour- 
ageous pressure upon the Government to make full religious 
equality and liberty an actual fact in the limpirc. Fifthly, to 
make a wise and courageous advance in direct work for 
Moslems. In an informal conference lately held in Hcyrout, 
which I had the privilege of attending, one heard witness after 
witnesrdwclling on the extent to which such direct work is 
already being done, and the far greater extent to which, .in 
the opinion of all, it might be now done. . At the end of 
the day that informal conference expressed its opinion, with 
this Edinburgh Conference specially in view, as follows : — 

"(I) That direct evangelistic work among Moslems, which has been 
going cn quietly for scveiul decades in Syria «nd Palestine, is more than 
ever possible to-day, whether by means of visiting, conversation, the 
production and careful distribution of Christian literature, Bible circula- 
tion, medical missions, and boys' and girls' schools. (*) That the 
promulgation of the Constitution has already, in the more enlightened 
centres, made this direct evangelistic' work easier, and will, we trust, as 
ihe constitutional principle of-religious equality becomes better under, 
stood by the people, make it increasingly so. And, on the other hand, 
we ice face to face with a Mohammedan educational and religious revival 
which mates necessary t' is missionary advance if the prestige gained in 
the past is to be preserved and Increased. (3) For which reasons it is 
certain that the lime lus come for a wUely planned and carefully con- 
ducted and intensely earned forward move in work among Moslems in 
Syria and P.ilcsiine. and the attention of all the Societies already working 
in the field is to be directed towards immediately making that forward 
move." 

Fathers and brethren, Vcrbum SapUnlibus I 
Passing to Egypt, where the larger measure of civil free- 
dom makes the possibilities of direct Moslem work practically 
unlimited, we find that Cairo is still to day the intellectual 
centre of Itdam. It' has been so ever since the decay of 
Bagdad under the Abbasidcs. It 13 therefore at this point 
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in our consultation this evening both must be kept in our 
minds. In the" narrow sense, those resources arc utterly 
insufficient to meet tin; situation today, though they 
could doubtless be more wisely disposed, more economically 
distributed, more richly used. Hut .it our disposal also are 
the resources of the living (Jod, and this thought will keep 
us 'reminded during this session also of the root lesson of this 
Conference, that onlya new realisation of the meaning of a 
living God will avail us to accomplish or even continue our 
superhuman task. 

There is not time to indicate more than the foci where 
the particular crisis of to-day are centred. Fathers and 
brethren, our motto must be Va bum Sti / ten tibus! In this 
hail, and on this subject, I must and may emphasize cach ( 
of these two words. 

Beginning, then, with the Ottoman Empire, .we find a 
movement which can broadly be described as one towards 
freedom, political first and then intellectual. Ultimately a 
double movement of this nature must react on religion slowly 
but surely. The inner attitude of the young Turks them- 
selves to religious toleration is probably an advanced one 
7*he very fact that Christianity and Christians have been to 
such a large extent at the bottom of their movement must 
produce far-reaching and important consequences. Already 
in many parts of the Turkish Empire, notably Syria, the 
liberty of the press is making very great advances. Already 
some leaders of Islamic thought arc disposed to query the 
whole elaborate fabric of Islam as historically evolved and 
elaborated, and to go back to the Koran, into which sonic 
of them read as much Christianity as they arc able. -Arc 
not thesc facts a call to the Societies at work in the Ottoman 
Empire to stand by and tp strengthen their work so as to be 
ready to take advantage of the expanding situation? May 
not the day for reaping the fruit of the marvellous endurance 
of the Armenian martyrs be nigh? It must come, as sure 
as there is a just Cod in Heaven 1 

The following steps, then,, seem incurribent: first, to 
strengthen the already splendidly successful work done for 
and amongst the several Eastern Churches in the Ottoman 
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reaping most of the harvest sown by the Ethiopianism of 
to-day. 

This rapid preliminary survey assures us, then, that even 
from ihc view-point of a modern movement, the Moham- 
medan problem is practically co extensive with the whole world 
of Islam. And may I not, in this ^reat Conference, make yet 
one more preliminary remark. TJ.is problem of Islam is one 
which we simply cannot overlook — not even in the face of jho 
indescribably urgent situations facing us in the Far East. 
And this, first, because Islam is at ou.r duontaj from the far- 
flung North African coast it fronts Europe, actually touching 
it, so to speak, at either end of the Mediterranean, — at the 
Pillars of Hercules and at Constantinople. And secondly, 
because it is a central problem also. Think of that enormous 
central block of solid Mohammedanism from Northern 
Africa into Western and Central Asia I Like an immovable 
wedge, it keeps the Christian West from the pagan or 
heathen East; and I would have you recollect, Fathers and 
Brethren, that even were our Japanese, our Korean and 
Manchurian, our Chinese, our Indian problems solved, their 
present crises happily met and surmounted, arid a Christian 
Far East added to the Catholic Church, that great central un- 
sympathetic, alien, and hostile wedge would cut Eastern and 
Western Christendom absolutely in half, keeping the twain 
apart, insulating them from each other, and exhibiting to 
God and man not merely a seam, but -a rent, from top to 
bottom, in the seamless robe of the great Catholic Church, — 
of a humanity wholly, but for Islam, won for Christ. Truly," 
then, we cannot postpone the problem of "Islam. It is a 
problem of to-day, as we have seen. Let the same ** to-day/' 
then, be the day of solution "and salvation. 

My task and privilege then this evening is to seek to unfold 
to you, representatives of the Church militant in all the earth, 
the situation as it is to-day, in vicxv of the modem or modern- 
ist movements within' Islam ; our object being unitedly to 
take measures, to the utmost extent of the resources at our 
disposal, by which the situation thus realised may be met. 
And this last sentence reminds us that " the resources at our 
disposal " is a phrase capable of two interpretations, and that 
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railway line conduct them. So that no doubt the Trans- 
caspian railway, which will in time be continued from Russian 
Turkestan into Chinese Turkestan, will carry ideas with it, 
and so the historic trade-routes that cross the middle of the 
heart of the Asiatic continent into China, may soon become 
nerves organising Moslem Central Asia into a much closer 
organism than it har. been before. Or turn to China ; if 
there is one country in the world the Mohammedans of which 
might be .confidently supposed not to be sensitive to im- 
pressions from the outside world, that country is Chine, for 
the Chinese Moments have been the standing example of the 
most stagnant and unintelligent possible form of Islamism. 
Yet we hear of the di:;;:atrh of a Turk to be the first resident 
Moslem missionary in China, and more striking still, of 
thirty Chinese Mohammedan students drinking in Western 
ideas at a Japanese University, and editing a quarterly 
magazine for .distribution to their fellow-rcligfonists through- 
out China with the significant title ''Moslems, Awake 1" 
Or turn to Malaysia ; the modifying influence here is the 
steamship,, which is enabling an ever-increasing* number of 
Javanese, Sumatrans,, and other East Indian Moslems to 
make their pilgrimage to Mecca, with -the natural result of 
welding Islam into a . much more compact and unyielding 
whole throughout Malaysia. Or turn to Arabia itself;^ the 
tomb of the Prophet at El Medina resounds to-day to the 
whistle of a .ailway train.' From Arabia indirectly came 
the great — you cannot call it modernist— but the. great 
modern or recent movement of El Scnussi, the influence, of 
which is being felt right away through the Sudan to I,ake 
Chad and the heathen tribes on the extreme north of the 
Ctfngo basin. Otherwise the Moslem movement, so fearfully 
extensive through Africa, is essentially a reaction consequent 
on the action of European Governments, for the establish- 
ment of settled governments all the way from the Nile to 
the Zambesi has weakened or broken down tribal cxclu- 
stvencss, and opened up a hundred thoroughfares for the 
peaceful penetration of Islam ; which being so, we shall 
probably before long sec Islam assuming the attitude of 
the heaven-sent unitcr and. vindicator of the African race. 
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II. IN MOHAMMEDAN' LANDS 
By the Rev. W. H. T. CAIRDNER, Cairo 

Adtirtss delivered in the Assembly Hall on Saturday 
Evetung, l&t/t June 

Mr. Chairman, Fathers, and Brethren, — The question 
is not so much, where do we find evidences of the modern 
movement in Islam to-day ? as, where do "we noc find such 
evidences? 

We are, of course, familiar with the modernist movement 
which is affecting the middle Moslem realms of Turkey, 
Egypt, Persia, and India,— all of them countries into which 
European ideas have found their way, and have produced 
political and intellectual fermenting, both of which in turn are 
reacting on religion. Uut these arc net the only countries 
in Islam that arc being modified in some new way by events 
which, directly or indirectly, have had their origin in the 
WesL In Russia- the promulgation of religious liberty on 
the 17th April 1905 has resulted, as I am informed by a 
Russian lady who has made a special study of the subject, 
in the return to Islam of 50,000 forced conformists to the 
Greek Church ; and they have been accompanied or followed 
by not a few who embraced Islam for the first time. There 
is no dcubt that events like these will stimulate the Moham-? 
medans in Russia in Europe, the Volga districts, Russian 
Central Asia, and perhaps Siberia itself. For ideas are like 
electricity; they move fast, especially when the metals of a 
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which form almost ;i tenth pari of the whole of the 
sacred volume. 

The text of the ICoran was certainly* not brought 
tugelher riming the Prophet's lifetime. Only four of 
Ins disciple:;, I J bay y ibn Kab, " Mii'fidli ibn Jabal, Zaid ' 
ihn Thabit, and Aim £aid Ansari, had gathered more 
or less complete collections of its words. . The struggle 
with Musaihma, the false prophet, had cost the lives 
of many of the chosen depositaries of the original text, 
when Abu Bekr, impelled by 'Umar, who had seen the 
end of many of these precious witnesses, ordered that 
every written text to be discovered should be collected, 
and confided this tabk to Zaid, who had acted as 
Mahomet's secretary. ' Ulnar, who supervised this edi- 
tion, would only accept written passages supported by 
the declaration of two witnesses. Thus many fragments 
of the revelation, for which this twofold testimony cou. I 
not be adduced, were not incorporated, though the 
may well have been authentic. . This gave the Shi'itc. 
ground for affirming, in later days, that the Sunnito 
text was incomplete, and that everything relating to 
the providential mission of 'AH and his family had 
been expunged therefrom. The edition bore no official 
character — a proof of this lies in the fact that, when'Umar 
died, it became the property of his daughter, Hafsa. 

During the wars in Armenia and Adharbaijan, the 
soldiers from 'Iraij wrangled with those from Syria over 
the way m which the Koran should be read. Hud ha it a, 
their leader, laid the question before Caliph 'Uthman, * 
who commanded Zaid. ibn ThAbit and some other 
Quraishites to draw- up an authoritative text. They 
collected all the existing copies, but acknowledged that" 
of Abu Bekr, preserved by Hafsa, as their true basis, 
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novel feature is the Prophet's answer to -the "wicked 
.and adulterous 'generation" that presumes to demand 
a miracle in proof of the truth of his mission. Miracles, 
he says, are everywhere about us. "Wherefore ask for 
a miracle when the whole of nature is a miracle? i 
am only sent to warn you !" A special mention should 
nlso be made of all the verses in which the name applied 
to the Deity is " al-Rahman (the Merciful), the name 
borne by the. pagan divinity of certain tribes. 

The second part of the Koran comprises the four- 
and-twenty chapters written durir.g the ten years spent 
at Medina after (he flight. Enthusiasm is less fierce; 
the preacher is giving place to the lawgiver; the states- 
man. He teaches, he explains. Mis object is no longer 
to subjugate and to convince. The ideas of his followers 
are formed. They believe, and the swelling multitude 
of Jits disciples forces his unbelieving foes to the con- 
viction that- they will soon have to reckon with his 
growing power. The style loses its poetic character. 
It becomes a lengthy prose, with constant repetitions, 
intended to drive certain simple ideas into even tae 
most obtuse of brains. The sermons, which opened 
during the Mcccan period with the formula " O men !" 
now begin "O ye who believe 1" or, when the preacher 
speaks to his enemies, "O Jews!" or even "O hypo- 
crites 1 " The general style is heavy and diffuse ; the 
verses are very long. The chapters are. made up of 
fragmentary harangues and detached sentences; yet 
from time to time passages of a truly wonderful beauty 
and nobility of thought and expression occur. The 
principles of the religious, civil, and penal code of the 
newly formed society arc nearly" all contained in the 
th ree longest chapters — the second, fourth, and fifth — 
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great argument, in his exhortations to do right and fear 
God, is the Day of Judgment ; and the believers' reward, 
which he holds up filtering before their eyes, is the 
hope o! Paradise. "When the heavens part, when the 
Mars arc scatleicd, when the waters of the seas arc 
mingled, when ihe tombs arc overthrown, then shall 
each suiil- behold its deeds, from first to last. . . The 
just shall dwell in bliss, but the faithless shall be in hell." 
ilis impiecations against bis foes are frightful, but it 
must not be forgotten . that throughout the Koran it is 
Cod who speaks, while the Prophet merely transmits the 
revelation. The fierce feelings of the desert Arab are 
frankly unveiled, without a touch of hypocrisy to hide 
their cruelty. Mahomet's curse upon his uncle, Aba 
Lahab, is famous. " May the two hands of Abu Lahab 
perish, and may he perish himself likewise !" 

In a second category of the. Mecca chapters, the ad- 
jurations "by the sun and its brightness, by the moon 
when it follows close upon it, by the sky and Him who 
built it," have almost disappeared. The formula "by 
the Koran ! " takes their place. The address opens with 
the declaration, "This is the revelation of God," and, 
so that there may be no doubt as to whence the words 
spoken by the Prophet proceed, he prefixes to them the 
divine order, in the word " Say ! " The history of the 
ancient Hebrew prophets, obtained from the Jewish 
Haggada, through his verbal intercourse with Jewish 
acquaintaiices, is the chief proof of his mission put 
forward by Mahomet. Small wonder that the history, 
coming in so indirect a fashion, should be incorrect and 
full of legends. 

A third period, that of argument, is marked by the 
more prosaic nature' of the language used. The only 
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Medina. The first belongs to the preaching period, 
before the. emigration. The second came after the 
Hegira. 

At the outset the expression is curt, because the ihr 
spiration is powerful, the adjuration is pathetic. God 
speaks, and the man falls" out of sight. Here Mahomet 
appears as the Prophet. He has not ye> become the 
statesman, the legislator, who calls a new state ox 
society to life. His object is not to give his fellow- 
countrymen a code of laws, but to teach them to wor- 
ship the true God. There is no mention of rirusi nor 
any reference to social laws. Mahomet calls on his 
hearers to believe the evidence of their own appercep- 
tion of the universe. He bids them admire ihi ranrvels 
of nature, the stars, the moon, the surf,' "all of them 
signs of God's power, if you will understand them " ; or 
else he recounts the misfortunes which have befallen 
past generations who would not hearken to the prophets 
—legends which are a mixture of the Rabbinic fables 
with old national traditions concerning the vanished 
tribes of 'Ad and Tliamud. 

In the oldest of the Meccan s/tras, the sentences have 
a rhythmic connection, although* there is no regular 
metre; prpsodic forms occur but very seldom, and 
only in short passages. The expression of thought is 
very succinct, and generally exceedingly vague and in- 
complete. But the address is bold and passionate. 
One feels that the Prophet is straining every nerve to 
convince the careless that his mission is genuine. His 
vehemence of expression is apparent even athwart the 
dull pall cast over it by translation into our analytic 
tongues. There is as much of the poet as of the preacher 
in him, as Stanley Lane-Poole accurately remarks. His 
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thai death was sweeping away numbers of those who 
knew all the Koran, cr part of it, by heart, fear fell on 
them lost the Word of God should be utterly lost, and 
all Ihe scattered fragments were brought together. Zaid 
ibn Thabit, Mahomet's disciple, was charged by Abd 
Bekr, the first Caliph, to collect all that could be dis- 
covered of the sacred text, and form it into one 
volume., The chapters were then arranged without any 
regard to historical sequence, simply according to their 
length. ;First came the longest, preceded by the Fdtifta, 
or short chapter of seven verses which opens the 
book, a lid then the shorter ones. Now these short 
ones are the oldest. They were revealed at Mecca, 
before the emigration, while the long ones placed at 
the betiinning of tiie book belong for the most part to 
the period when the Prophet, then Head of the army 
and the Stale, was at Medina, in command of the 
troop* who were soon to place him in possession of the 
religious capital of Islam. This edition of Zaid's may 
be eonsiclcred the final one, for the revision of twenty 
years later affected details of language .and grammar, 
rather than the general arrangement of the text. 

The style of the Koran is not, and hardly could be, 
uniform. Its expression of thought is purely Semitic, 
and is closely allied with that long series of documents 
emanating from Hebraic sources, which begin with the 
ancient verses of the Tdra, pass , through all the pro- 
phetic inspiration that gravitated round Jerusalem, and 
so descend to the Gospels. The sentences are cut up 
into verses, very short verses at first, then very long. 
The rhymed prose is marked by the alliterations at the 
close of each verse. The chapters faty into two great 
classes, according as they were produced at Mecca or 
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lioned a young man of the tribe of Kalb, named Dihya 
ibn Khalifa. The revelation was always imparted in 
small instalments, only one verse, or a few together, at a 
time/ When the revelation ceased, Mahomet called one 
of his secretaries, generally 'Abdallah ibn Sa'd ibn AM 
*Sarh, to write the words-from his dictation, and had the 
newly written sheet inserted at such or such a place. 

The word siira is Hebrew. It signifies a row of 
stones in a wall, and thus, by analogy, a line of writing 
— Koran means reading. Ftirq&n, another name given 
to the book, moans (in Semitic-ianguages other than the 
Arabic) « liberation, deliverance" of the "revelation." 

The style of the Koran differs very much according to 
the periods of the Prophet's life at which the revelation 
was received. Its principal characteristic is that it is 
altogether written in rhymed prose. This is strongly 
apparent in the earlier sflras, which have very short 
verses, and is only marked in the longer chapters in- 
spired at Medina by the terminal pause of each verse, 
which rhymes assonantly with the other pauses. It must 
further be borne in mind that the present arrangement 
of the chapters is quite artificial. The manner in which 
the book was compiled is well known. The Prophets 
hearers had begun by trusting their- memories to retain 
the words of the revelations they had received from him. 
Later, those who could write traced them in ancient 
characters on palm-leaves, on tanned hides, or on dry 
bones. When the Prophet died, and his followers per- 
ceived that the hour of the Last -Judgment seemed to 
grow farther and farther off (for the first Moslems, like 
the first Christians, believed that the days were accom- 
plished, and that the great Resurrection was upon them) 
that civil wars and frontier raids were increasing, anc 
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The^ Koran was revealed in bits and scraps, and the 
condition in which we have received it gives us but 
a faint conception of the manner of its composition. 
For when it was finally edited, under Caliph 'Ufch man, 
the chapters or sfiras were, with the exception of the 
first, placed in order according to their length — a purely 
artificial arrangement. 

Mahomet, the Koran tells us, was* inspired by the Holy 
Ghost, whom he held to be an angel, and whom he 
called, in later chapters, written at Medina, by the name 
of the Archangel Gabriel, .which he pronounced Jabri 
During the fits of ecstasy in which the inspiration cam - 
to him, he believed he beheld the archangel's face, an . 
when he was asked what he was like, he always men 
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Chaos, from whom came Gaia, the broaci-bosomed 
earth, and Tartarus, dark and dim, below the earth. 
Then appeared beautiful Eros, or Love. From 
Chaos also came night and darkness, from these 
ether and day, whilst the earth gave birth to 
Uranus,' the all-surrounding, starry heaven, and 
to the mountains and the sea. Then Gaia and 
Uranus married, and from them sprang demi- 
gods and men. 

When you know more of the ancient peoples 
who worked out their thoughts about earth, skv 
and living things in such varied shape, and have 
learned amidst what ■' different scenery each lived ; 
how .Frost and Fire had fierce unendiner battle, 
and the Ice-Giant his hearthluss home where the 
hardy Norsemen dwelt ; how sunshine and shadow 
madi; beautiful the well-wooded land of mountains 
and streams in the bright south where the Greeks 
dwelt ; you will understand why one legend should 
iinpro.ss us by its rugged grandeur and another 
enchant us with its st*? f - 1 *- r ~?.zr 
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Elder Edda contains the old mythic poems, and 
the Younger or Prose Edda such pagan legends as 
that just quoted, mixed with later ideas. Odin, 
the Alfadir, is therein thuj spoken of: 

' Gangleri began his speech : " "Who is first or 
eldest of all gods ? " Kar said, " He hight Alfadir 
(is called All-Father) in our tongue, hut in the 
old Asgnrd (or ahode of the gods) he had twelve 
names.." ' 

. . . ' Odin is named Alfadir -because he 
is the father of all the gods, ami also Valfadir 
(Chousing Father) because ho chooses for his 
sons all who fall in combat, for whoso abode he 
lias prepared Valhalla ' (Hall of the Chosen). 

The old Norsemen spoke of death as ITcimgang: 
that is, ' home-going/ a thought always beautiful 
and tender, hut still more so as coming from these 
wild rovers of the ' homeless sea.' 

Greek legend : from the Theogony, or ' Origin 
of the Gods,' said by some to be one of the works 
of Hesiod, an ancient, poet. The Greek priests 
and wise men revered it greatly. 

In the beginning there was huge and formless 
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To the south of this yawning gulf there 'was i\ 
region of flame, and to the north an abode ice- 
cohl and dark. Torrents of venom flowed from 
the north into the gulf and filled it with ice, but 
the fire came from the south, and, falling upon 
the ice, molted it. From the melted drops there 
arose the giant Yrair, who, wicked himself, had a 
wicked family of frost-giants. A cow -was also- 
formed from the melted ice, and she not only fed 
tin; giants- with her milk, hut out of the stones 
covered with. salt and hoar-frost licked' a man ot 
strength and beauty, who.se son became the father 
of Odin,' Vili - and V«i. These three, slew Ymir, 
and 006 of his flesh they formed the earth; from 
his blood the seas- and waters,' from his bones the 
mountains, from his hair the trees, from *his skull 
the heavens, from his brains the floating clouds, 
and from his eyebrows a wall round the earth tc 
guard them from the giant. sons of Ymir, whose 
anger they feared. 

The old relirion of the Scandinavians, who are 
a branch of the great German family, is contained in 
two books known- as the 'Eddas/ a word thought 
to mean Great 'Grandmother or Ancestress.* The 
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split the egg in halves, one of which became the 
heaven and the other the earth. 

(The Finns believed that heaven and earth 
were made out of a divided egg, the upper half 
being heaven, the yolk being earth, aud the white 
fluid the all-sarroundiug ocean). 

Erahma then drew forth miud and created a 
number of smaller god.s and wise mcu, who iu 
their turn .created animals and demons, clouds,, 
mountains and rivers. 

You have doubtless heard of the Hindu notion 
that the earth rests upon animals standing ouc 
upon another, four elephants being placed lowest 
of all, because their legs reach all the way down /• 

Scandinavian legend : 

# 

* Once was the ngc 
When all was not. 
Nor sound nor sea 
Nor cooling "wave. 
Nor earth there wna 
Nor sky above, 
Nought save a vcul 
Anil yawning gulf, 
But verdure noue/ 

0 V 0 
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years. He formed the firm vault of heaven and 
the earth on which it rests, and dwelt at the top 
of a mountain so high that it pierced the upper 
sky and reached the source of light. He then 
made sun, moon and stars to aid him in his 
hattle with the terrible power of darkness ; tin: 
universe being thus created iu six periods ; 
man, as in Genesis, last of. alL The .beauti- 
ful trust that dwelt in the heart of the pure- 
souled founder of the old Persian faith that 
good woidd in the end gain the victor}' over 
evil, will appear hereafter in the account of that 
religion. 

Hindu, legend : from an important book of the 
Brahman religion, called the Laws of Mann, the 
first part of which treats of Creation. 

The universe was in darkness when Brahma 
(which means force), himself unseen, dispelled the 
gloom, first producing the waters and causing theiu 
to move. From a seed which he nad placed in 
them there came a golden .egg blazing with a 
thousand beams, and in this egg Brahma gave 
birth to himself.. There he dwelt and at last 
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Wlls with human heads, and suchlike monsters. 
Over all these was a- woman, goddess of nature 
and mother of all beings, whom Bolus, the chief of 
tbc gods, cut in two, making of one half the earth, 
and of the other half the sky. This caused the 
^ousters to die, as they could not bear the light, 
upon seeing 1 which Bulus cut off his own head, aud 
the gods then mixed the blood that flowed there- 
from with the dust of the earth and formed man, 
which accounts for his sharing in the divine nature. 
Bolus afterwards made 'the sun, moon, stars and 
fire planets. 

In the ancient religion of the Egyptians there 
is a legend that' the suu wounded himself and that 
from the stream of his blood he created all beings. 

Persian legend : from the sacred book of the 
IVtrais," known as the Zend-Avesta. The Eternal 
Being produced two great gods, oue named 
Ocmuzd, King of Light, who remained true 
to; htm ; the other named Ahriman; Kin* of 
Darkness, who became the author of wil. 

To destroy the evil, Ormuzd was appointed to 
ctptc the world, which was made to last I'J.OUO 
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itig* witnesses to a Power able to produce and 
shape all to its own ends-j a Power to which men 
give the name of God. 

Therefore despise not the old because it is old, 
neither reject the new because it is new, but value 
each record of the past for the measure of truth 
which may be therein, since if it have none of 
that, it will perish, no matter how many millions 
believe it, nor with what shouts they strive tf. 
stifle the voices of those who believe it not. 

Now we will pass on to other legeuds, begin 
ning with the Babylonian,* the ' wild and ugl ■ 
features of which are ; in strong contrast to tb ; 
eimplencss and quiet dignity of the- story in 
Genesis. This legend, which is ■ no doubt cor- 
rectly given, comes to us through a Babylonian 
priest named Berosus, who lived in the time of 
Alexander the Great. The legend of the crea- 
tion in the old Phoenician, religlou closely re- 
sembles it. 

There was a ;.i>ue in which all was darkness 
and water. From these came hideous creatures ; 
winged men, men with the legs and horns of goats ; 

* See Note A. 
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the shape of the moon, known as her jrfiases, which 
every seven days bring with them, and which account 
for the very early division of time into weeks. 

This sacredness seems to have linked itseU 
the tradition of a creation in seven days and to 
the frequent use of that number in the Bible 
these in their turn linking it to many* legends u 
the Middle Ages, while the stories of seven sleepc. 
seven wise men, seven wonders of the world, aua 
so on, also show what importance was given to it 
in olden times. 

3. It is not wise or well to cast aside the Bible 
story. "We can afford to be just to the past, and 
our debt to it is greater than we can pay, since 
its guesses made possible the sure knowledge of 
oflr time. However childish the ancient explana- 
tions of things may seem to us, they were the best 
that could be had. They were the work of honest 
men who, were they living now, would gladly correct 
their narratives by the great discoveries of these 
latter days. And those narratives contain for all 
time this truth, that ever}' effect lias a cause, and 
that this 1 mighty sura of things for ever speak- 
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have tricks played with them, and to give words 
more than one meaning is to make 'them mean 
whatever the fancy invents, 

* For hat the lips have lightly said, 
The heart xrill lightly hold.' 

There can be no doubt, that days arc meant as 
such in Genesis, since to each day a 1 morning ' 
and an 'evening' is given (see chap. I, ver. 5, 8/ 
13, 19, 23, 31), and this,' together with the fact 
that the appointment, of the seventh day of tho 
week as the Jewish Sabbath was based upon the 
hallowing of that day by God, proves that 
'periods' and suchlike words which convey no 
idea of fixed lengths of ' time v/cre not in the 
writer's mind. 

The use of the number seven reminds us that 
certain numbers were accounted sacred by ancient 
nations, and that the old mystery about them still 
survives in foolish and unreasoning fears, and in. 
proverbs as to the luck or ill-luck that attends 
them. The early worship of the sun, moon and 
five planets may explain the choice of seven as a 
sacred number among some eastern and "western 
peoples, and. so also may the apparent changes in 
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If amon" the different sacred books of the world, 
for which, as will be seen hereafter, the same claims 
to be inspired every word arc made by those who 
believe in them, there . was one book quite free 
from mistakes and into which no blunder could by 
any means enter, wc would gladly learn of it, since 
the truth-seckincr can have but one desire, namely, 
to know what is true. But none such has ever 
existed, and never will exist, because every book 
is the work of man and therefore liable to error. 
That only is perfect which the ^finger of the 
Almighty has written on the rock-ribbed earth. 

2. Those who hold that there is no real difference 
between the statements of the Bible and the fact3 
of science, annie that when God is said to have 
made the heaven and earth in six days, it is not 
days of twenty-four hours each that arc meant, 
but 'ages' or 'periods' of unknown yet vast 
duration. 

"We must all admit that it is very danqcrous to 
force any meaning into words which, by unseUliug 
what the user of them intended Lo convey, destroys 
their plain intent. Th».-y are far too sacred to 

(W1) 
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aud we are glad to lcam what they have to tell us, 
arsd, since very few bare either time or talent to 
search for themselves, to rely thereon. But we arc 
none the less ready, as arc the writers themselves, 
to give up all if it is proved to be wrong, aud to 
welcome the newer knowledge which the acres 
bring. 

That we must apply this to the reading of the 
Bible I have sought to show at page 230. The 
unknown authors of Genesis, who it is thought 
coin piled that book from older writings, and to 
-whom' the legends of other nations -were known, 
as the likeness between the Jewish, Babylonian 
and Persian testifies, speak of the earth as made 
befcre the sun, and as arched over by a so lie! 
firmament. It was to them a flat thine: that 
mo^d not, -and-sinGe no veice has ever come 
from the unseen to instruct man in things which 
God has given him powers to find out, these writers 
•were not wiser than the wisest of the age in which 
they lived. But the round earth was none the 
less moving in its course at the rate of nineteen 
miles in every second of time, else spring ami 
summer, autumn and winter, had not then been. 
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real contradiction, each has failed to prove this. 
For this reason others have cast aside the narra- 
tives in Genesis as idle and meaningless talcs 
which common sense and science • alike bid us 
reject. From this you will see that three different 
views arc held, upon each of which somewhat must 
be briefly said. 

1. There are those who believe that God made 
all things in six days, that He fbcexi the. sun and 
moon in the sky on the fourth day after the shed- 
ding forth of light and between the creation of 
plants and animals, because they .find it thus 
written in the Bible. 

Now it is not wise to accept anything as true 
only on the ground that we find it in a book, 
because if it turns out that the writer of the book 
was mistaken, that his knowledge ia imperfect and 
his statements opposed to facts, the foundation 
upon which our belief rests is taken away and Un- 
belief goes with it. In reading books on history, 
science and any other subject, wc believe that 
the writers have set down to the best of their 
knowledge all that can be said upon the matter, 

B 
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universe in which we live, the age of the earth, 
and other kindred matters, differs so very much 
from what lesson-books on these subjects teach, 
that we feel puzzled which to believe. 

The answer which I will try to give to this 
question before we pass on to the other legends 
may save you the irksome work of unlearning 
much in after years which is often taught upon 
these matters. 

Since that which has to be said about one Bible 
legend applies to all the rest, we will deal with 
those already given -about the Creation. 

•In bygone years people believed every word of 
those legends to Be true, and there is a large 
number who still believe this, strangely overlooking 
the fact that the account given in the first chapter 
of Genesis of the mode and order in which things 
were made differs from the account given in the 
secoud chapter, and therefore that one of them 
must be wrong. After a time the Bible story 
seemed to be contradicted by the witness ot* those 
remains of the past which arc found deep down in 
the earth, and although mauy books have bucn 
written with the view of showing that there ia m> 
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beasts and creeping things ; man and woman, as 
the last and chiefest, being made ' in the image 
of God/ Who looked upon all that He had made, 
saw that it was good, and on the seventh day 
rested from His work. 

The second account, which is given in Genesis ii. 
4 to the end, speaks of the earth as without water 
and plants and trees, because there was no rain 
and not a man to, till the ground. • 

Then the earth was watered by a mist, and man 
was made of the dust of the ground by the Lord 
God, Who breathed into his nostrils the breath of 
life so that he f became a living soul.' 

Man was then placed in the garden of Eden 
with leave to eat of the fruit of every tree except 
the tree of knowledge of good and evil. Thea 
beasts and birds were made and brought to Adam 
that he might gfve them names. Last of all, the 
Lord God made a woman from a rib taken from 
Adam's side while he slept. 

At this .point you may ask, How are we to read 
these and other Bible stories ? WTjiat they tell us 
about the creation, the early state of man, the 
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becinruiiGf God created the heaven and the 
earth.' 

On the first day light was created and divided 
from the darkness, thus causing day and night. 

On the second day an expanse "was formed 
above the earth, dividing the waters upon the 
earth from those -which were to be stored as rain. 
(As Genesis vii". 11 shows, this expanse or dome 
'was believed to be full of windows, which were 
opened whenever it was needful to let the rain 
through. The notion that the sky is a great .roof 
covering in a flat world is an idea easily framed by 
the unlearned ; the Polynesians, for example, call 
foreigners * heaven-bursters/ as having broken in 
from another world outside.) 

On the third day the remainder of the waters 
were gathered together as seas, and the land was 
made to bring forth grass and herb and tree. 

On the fourth day God made two gTcat lights, 
the sun and moon : ' He made the stars also/ 

On the fifth day He peopled the waters- with 
fishes and the dome above with birds. 

On the sixth day the work- of creation was 
ended by the earth bringing forth four-footed 
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fact tbau they, even a Cause without whom they 
had never been, a Cause to whom he has given 
many a different name and paid worship iu many 
a strange fashion. 

The spirit in which these early guesses at 
truth should be read is well enforced in this story, 
which comes from an ancient book added to one 
of the Vedas or sacred books of the Hindus. 

A father tells his vain-minded son, in whom no 
sense of wonder dwells, to bring him a* fruit of the 
huge banyan-tree or Indian fig-tree. 'Break it/ 
said the father; 'what do you see?' 'Some 
very small seeds/ replied the son. 'Break one 
of them ; what do you see in it V ajked the 
father. ' Nothing, my father/ answered the son. 
' My child,' said the father, ' where you Sec no~ 
thing there dwells a mighty "banyan -tree.' 

By way of comparing them with the' 'stories 
which follow, it may be well to set <l:;wn in simple 
outline the two accounts of the C. -cation which are 
given in the Book of Genesis. 

In the first account, which is contaiued' in 
chap. i. ], to chap. ii. £,we are told: 'In the 
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together. • And it was a very loug time befon 
people would believe that there were millions ot 
mankind who were walking with their feet oppo- 
site to oars on another part of the earth. 

But as the mind of man searched deeper into 
things many of them were found to be other than 
they seemed, and thus all truer knowledge as to 
what they are has been gained by slow and sure 
correction of that which .the senses first told about 
them. It. would fill .a bigger.book th aa - this. s to 
tell through -what paths of darkness and danger 
the master-spirits of old cut their way to light, 
amidst what silence and fear they worked, and 
with what trembling they told their discoveries :o 
a trusted few, but the story is one you will do well 
to study. And now let us look at a few of the 
old legends about the beginning of things. They 
are for the- most part but little kno\m, and 
although the forms in which some of them are 
cast arc crude and foolish, they arc worth more 
than a smile. They were very real to those 
who framed, them, and the wise will gladly find in 
them this truth : that in the presence of the gTcat 
fact of earth, sea and sky, man lias seen a locator 
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they appear, and we still talk of the sun rising ami 
setting, although wc arc sure he does nothing of the 
kind. If you had not learnt anything from books 
and other helps about the roundness of the cartli 
and its movements in space, and had been shut 
up all your life in some wide plain where no hilLs' 
broke tho long, low line -around, -ami gave you a 
.sight, let us say, of the sea hidiug in the distance 
the hulls of ships, you would have believed the 
earth to be fiat and fixed, and lighted by the sua 
travelling daily acros3 the sky, because your 
senses led you to such belief. Neither could you 
have learnt anything of the vastness and distance 
of the sun and stars, and you might have made 
the most simple guesses about these matters, as 
did some of the wise Qreeks. One of them' said 
that the moon, was as large as that part of Greece 
once known as the Peloponnesus, but now called 
the Morea, and was laughed at for his boldness ; 
while another held that , the pale belt of Hglit 
which is- named, from a pretty myth, the Milky 
TTay, and which -we know consists of millions of 
stars, of which our sun is one, was the place 
where the two halves of the sky arc joined 
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LEGENDS OF THE PAST ABOUT THE CREATION*. 

In every land and age' man has looked up to t\\c 
great, silent heaven, with its unresting" sun, moon 
and stars ; and upon this earth, with its robe of 
many folds and colours, and asked, ' Did these 
thiug3 make themselves ? Had they a Maker ? 
■ If so, how did He make them, and how long ago ? 
What can He be like ? ' And the questions have 
had all kinds of. answers .funned to meet them, 
and not a few strange stories woven to explain the 
haferd matter. 

It is well known to you that among many 
beliefs, now found to be wrong, which were held 
in bygone days, people thought that the earth* 
was a flat and "fixed thing, for whose sole benefit 
the sun shone by day and the moon and stars by, 
Wight. - Now, such a belief as this is no matter 
for wonderment, because it was the only belief 
then possible. People must speak of things as 
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prudent, tried to prevent the translation of these books into 
the vernacular, for fear that men be enabled to judge wnat 
" they were told to revere. 

It must certainly be concluded from al! this that those who 
perfectly understand this book should tolerate those who do 
not understand it; for if the latter understand nothing of it 
that is not their fault; but those -ho understand nothing of it 
should also tolerate those who understand it all. 
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Observe that the author cfocs not say 'I have set my bow 
in the clouds', he says 4 1 will set*. This clearly implies that 
according to general opinion the rainbow had not always 
existed. It is a phenomenon caused by the rain, and it is 
represented here as a supernatural sign that the earth will not 
again be flooded. It is strange to choose the sign of rain to 
assure us that we shall not he drowned. But one could answer 
that otic is reassured by the rainbow when in danger of 
inundation. 

And the two angels came to Sodom at even.' 

The whole story of the two angels whom the Sodomites 
wanted to rape ; s perhaps die most extraordinary invented by 
antiquity. But it must be remembered that nearly all Asia 
believed in demons who were incubi and succubi; and more- 
over that these twq angels were creatures more perfect than 
men, and must have been more beautiful and have more easily 
•than ordinary men inflamed desire in a corrupt people. 

As for Lot, who offered his two daughters to the Sodomites 
in place of the two angels, and Lot's wife changed into a pillar 
of salt, and all the rest of the story, what can be said about 
it? The ancient Arabian fable of Cinyra and Myrrha has 
some resemblance to the incest of Lot and his daughters; and 
the adventure of Philemon and Baucis is not unlike that of ihc 
two angels, who appeared to hot and his wife. As for the 
statue of salt, I do not know what it resembles: is it the story 
of Orpheus and Eurydice ? 

There have been 'a few scholars who considered that all 
these incredible things, which shock the weak, should he 
removed from the canonical books. But it is said that these 
scholars arc corrupt in heart, men fit to burn, and that it is 
impossible to be an upright man if one docs not believe that 
the Sodomites wanted to rape two angels. Thus reason the sort 
of monsters who want to dominate men's -minds. 

Some famous fathers of the church had the prudence to 
convert all these stories into' allegories, following the example 
of die Jews, and above all of Philo. Some sages, still more 

i. Genesis xix. i. 
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I will only remark here that saint Augustine, ig his City o 
God,. No. 8, says: Maximum Mud diluvium gracca nec luttina nori 
historic. Neither Greek nor Latin history know of this grea; 
Hood. In fact only those of Deucalion and Oxygcs, in Grcrjc 
were ever known. They were regarded as universal in th- 
fablcs collected by- Ovid, but were totally unknown in cast 
Asia. Thus saint Augustine is not mistaken when he says that 
history docs not mention it. 

God said to Noah : 

I establish my covenant 'with you arfd with your seed after you; 
and with every living creature. 1 

God made a covenant with, the animals I what a covenant! 
exclaim the unbelievers. But if he enters into an alliance with 
man, why not with the animals? They have feelings, end 
there is something as divine in feelings as 1 in the mostmcta- 
physical thoughts. Anyway, animals fee! better than most men 
think. It is apparently by virtue of this pact that Francis o*' 
Assisi; founder of the seraphic order* Hid to the grasshopper 
and the .hares : 'Sing, my, sister grasshopper;- browse* 
brother leveret/ But what" were the terms of the treaty? T!.r 
all the animals would devour 1 one : another; that they woyi 
feed on our fiesh, and we on theirs; tfrat,; afterdating catc 
them, we would furiously exterminate each other, and tin: 
would only remain fbr^us to cat our kindred butchered by < 
own hands. Had, there; been such ,a pact it would have bcer 
madc with the devil. 

The whole passage probably means no more than that god is 
equally the absolute master of everything that brcaihcs. This 
pact can only be an order, and the word covenant is used only 
by extension. We must not be startled by words, but worship 
the spirit, and hark back to the times in which was written thir 
book which scandalizes the weak and edifies the strong. 

I will set my bow in the cloud, and it shall be for a token of _ 
covenant, . . .* 

1. Ctneu's ix. 9- to. 

2. Gtntritix. 13; the Vulgate, has,' ponam'c and. the Revised versior *. 
do set*. 
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lias nothing to do. Men were seen to he often unhappy, and 
they built up the notion of a time when everybody had been 
happy. It is more or less as if one said: 'Once upon time no 
tree died, no animal was ill or weak or devoured by another/ 
Hence the notion of a golden age, the egg pierced by Ahrt- 
man. the serpent that robbed ibe'ass of the recipe for a happy 
:md immortal hie which m.m find put j„to its park saddle. 
Hence Typhoid fight with Osiris, Ophiun's with the gods; 
and that famous Pandon/s box; and all .those old stories, 
some of which arc amusing and none of which is instructive. 

And he placed in the garden <>f delight the Cherubim, and the 
(lame of a r.word which he turned every way, to. keep the wav of 
the tree or life.' 

The word herub means 4 ox'. An ox armed with a flaming 
sword makes a strange figure at a door. Hut later, although 
they were forbidden to make any images, they manifestly 
took these oxen and these hawks from the Egyptians, whom 
they imitated in so many ways. The Egyptians first venerated 
the ox as the symbol of agriculture and the hawk as that of 
the winds; but they never made an ox into a doorman. 

The gods, Elohim, saw the daughters of men that they were fair; 
and they took the wives of all that they chose. 1 

This notion was also common- to all peoples. There is no 
nation, except China, in which some god has not come down 
to engender children on human girls. These corporeal gods 
often descended to earth to visit their domain^ they saw our 
girls, and took the prettiest ones ror themselves. The. children 
born from the intercourse of these gods and the mortal 
women had to be superior to other men. Nor docs Genesis 
fail to say that these gods who lay with our : girls produced 
giants. It again conformed to popular belief. 

I will bting a flood of waters upon the earth. 3 

1. Genesis iii. 24. 

2. Genesis vi. 2; for, 'the gods, Elohim* the Revised version has 'the 
sons of God '. 

3. Genesis vi. 17. with a minor variation. No/e by Voltaire: See the 
article 'Inondation*. 

(n.) 
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in all things: it is then the husband who is subject to the wife. 
This is true, but it is very possible that there was no sub- 
jection and no pain before the first sin. 

The lord made, them coats Qf skins. 1 

This passage is proof enough that the Jews believed god to 
be corporeal, since they have him practise the tailor's craft. A 
rabbi named EUc2er has written that god covered Adam and 
Eve with the skin of the very serpent that had tempted them; 
and Origen alleges that this skin tunic was a new flesh, a new 
body that god made for man. 

And the Lord God said, Behold, Adam is become as one of us. 1 

It would seem that the Jews at first acknowledged several, 
gods. It is more difficult to know what they understood by this 
word god, Elohixt. Some commentators have alleged that this 
term 'one of us* signifies the trinity; but there is certainly no 
question of the trinity in the Bible. The trinity is not a com- 
posite of several gods, it is the same triple god; and the Jews 
never heard anything about a god in three persons. By these 
words *likc us ? it is most probable that the Jews understood 
the angels, E/ohi/?:, and that therefore this book was not 
written until they adopted the belief in these inferior gods. 

The Lord God sent him forth from the garden of delight, to till 
the ground. 3 

But the lord had put him into the garden of delight 'to 
cultivate that garden'. If Adam the gardener became* a 
labourer, it must be admitted that his condition did not 
become much worse: a good labourer is certainly as good as a 
good gardener. 

The whole of this story, accorditig to over-bold com- 
mentators, is connected with the notion all^ncn had, and still 
have, that primitive ages were better than recent ones. We 
always complain of the present and vaunt the past. Men over- 
loaded with work have supposed idleness to be happiness, 
not reflecting that the worst of conditions is that of a man who 

i. Genesis iii. 21, condensed. . Cenetis iii. 3. Genesis iii. 25. 
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served by Pherccydca. Origcn quotes it in his book VI against 
Celsus. 1 A serpent was carried in the feasts of Bacchus. The 
Egyptians attached a sort of divinity to the serpent, according 
to Uuscbius in hi; J2r t tuge/ira/ Preparation, book I, chapter X. 
In Arabia, in India, even in China, the serpent was regarded 
as the symbol of life. This is why the emperor of China, 
before Moses, always bore the image of a serpent on his 
breast. 

Hvc was not surprised that the serpent spoke to her. 
Animals spoke in all the ancient talcs, and this is why nobody- 
was surprised when Pilpay and Lokman 2 made the animals 
speak. 

The whole of this adventure is so normal and so devoid of 
all allegory that it explains why the serpent has since then 
crawled on his belly, why we always try to crush it, and why it 
always tries to bite us; precisely as the ancient metamorphoses 
explain why the crow, who was once white, is today black, 
why the owl leaves its hole only at night, why the wolf 
enjoys carnage, etc. 

I will greatly multiply thy sorrow and thy conceptions, in sorrow 
thou fchalt brinK forth children; and thy desire shall be to thy 
husband, and he &hall rule over thee." 

One wonders why the multiplication of pregnancies was a 
punishment. On tl)c conirary, it was a very great blessing, 
above all among the Jews. The pains of childbirth arc con- 
sidcrahlc only for delicate women. Those who arc used to 
wo*k arc veey cady delivered, especially in warm climates. 
Animals sometimes differ a great deal in giving birth, some 
even die of it. And as for the superiority of man over woman," 
this is perfectly natural, it is the cflcct of the strength of body 
and everi of mind. Men in general have organs more capable 
of sustained attention than those of women, and are better 
fitted for the labour of head and hand. But when a woman has 
a stronger arm and mind than her husband, she rules him 

1. Contra Ce/ium, VI. xxxl'n. 

2. The fables of Didpai derive from the Hindu Pantbatanlra, but those 
of Luqman are in the Arabian tradition. 

. 5. Genetis lit. 16. 

pvr) 
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or at least the principal ones; but this is not the case in any 
language. In each one there are some imitative words, like 
coq in Celtic, which is rather like the cry of the cock, /onpottf* 
in Latin, etc. But there arc very few of these imitative words. 
Besides, if Adam had thus known all the properties of the 
animals, cither he had already eaten the fruit of knowledge, or 
god had no need to forbid him this fruit. He already knew 
more than the Royal Society of London and the Academic 
des Sciences. 

Note that this is the first time Adam is named in Genesis. 
Among the ancient Brahmans, prodigiously older than the 
Jews, the first man was called Adimo, child of the earth, and 
his wife Procriti, life. This is said in the Veidam? which is 
perhaps the oldest uook in the world. Adam_and Eve had 
the same meanings in the Phoenician language. 

While Adam slept, God rook one of his ribs, and closed up the 
flesh instead thereof: and the rib, which the Lonn God had taken 
from Adam, made he a woman, and brought her unto the man. 1 

In the previous chapter the lord had already created the 
male and the female. So why take a rib from the man to make a 
female who already existed? Some answer that the author 
announces in one place what he explains in the other. 

Now the serpent was more subtil than any beast of the field, . . .; 
be said unto the woman, etc.* 

There is no mention of the devil in this entire passage. 
Everything in it is normal.* The serpent was regarded by all 
the oriental nations not only as the most cunning of animals, 
but also as immortal. The Chaldeans had a fable about a 
quarrel between god and the serpent. This fable has been prc- 

1. Voltaire spells fapiu, wolf, thus to indicate the correct pronuncia- 
tion. 

2. That is, the Vcdas. 

3. Gcnesit ii. 21-2, abridged; in the English versions Adam is still 
merely 'the man*. 

4. Cenrsis Hi. 1. 

j. Voltaire here and below uses the word 'physique*, a word with 
irony overtones. 

(Wr) : - 
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It is a. very good thing to cultivate one's garden, but Adam 
must have found it difficult to cultivate a garden 700 to 800 
leagues long: he was no doubt given some helpers. 

Of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, thou shall not cat 
of it. 1 

It is difficult to conceive that there lias beep a tree that 
raught good and evil, as there arc pear trees and apricot trees.. 
Besides, why did not god want man to know good and evil? 
Would not the contrary have been much more worthy, of god, 
and much more necessary to man? It appears to my poor 
reason that god should have ordered man to cat a great deal of 
this fruit; but reason must submit. 

For in the day that thou eatcst thereof thou shalt surely die. 1 

Nevertheless Adam ate of it, and did not' die. Several 
fathers have regarded all this as an'allcgory. On the contrary, 
he is said to have lived another 930 years. In fact, it could be 
said that the other animals do not know that they are going 
to die, but that'man knows it through his reason. This reason 
is the tree of knowledge that enables him to fqresec his end. 
Perhaps this explanation is the most reasonable one. 

And the Lord God said, It is nnr gund that the man should 
be alone; I .will make him an help meet like him.» 

One assumes that the lord is going to give him a wife; not 
at all: the. lord brings him all the animals. 

And whatsoever Adam called every living creature, that was its 
true name. 3 

The true name of an animal may he understood to be a 
name that would designate ail the properties of its species, 

1. Crnetit ti. 17. 

2. Cmesit it. i8, but here there is n variant of some importance: for 
'like him* (* ttmblohlr J /*//') the l : .ni?lish versions have 'for him*. 

3. Crnetit ii. 19, with unimportant modifications; one of these, how- 
ever, ha6 some bearing on what Voltaire says a little further on: in the 
English versions Adam is not named, but is still * the rnan'. 

(U() 
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. It is undeniable that a!! these peoples had a theology before 
the Jewish horde inhabited the deserts of Horcb and Sinai, 
before it could have had writers. It is therefore very highly 
probable that the story of the six days was imitated from that 
of the six periods. 

Prom the place of tlclipht 1 (loved a river to water the garden, 
and from thence it was parted, and became four heads. The name 
of the first is Pishon: that is it which compasscth the land of 
Havtlah, where there is gold. . . . .And the name of the second is 
Gihon: that compasscth Ethiopia. . . . The third is the Tigris, and the 
fourth Euphrates. 9 

According to this version the earthly paradise contained 
nearly a third of Asia and Africa. The Euphrates and the Tigris 
have their sources at more than sixty great leagues 3 from one 
another, in horrible mountains which hardly resemble a 
garden. The river which' borders Ethiopia, and which can 
only be the Nile or the Niger, rises more than 700 leagues 
from the sourccs'of the Tigris and the Euphrates; and, if the 
Pishon is the Phasis, it is rather surprising to place the source 
of a Scythian river in the same place as that of an African 
river. It has therefore been necessary to look for another 
explanation and for other rivers. Each commentator has 
created his own earthly paradise. 

In any case, the garden of Eden was manifestly taken from 
the garden of Eden at Saana, in Arabia Felix, famous through- 
out antiquity. The Hebrews, a very recent people, were an 
Arab horde. They prided themselves on what was finest in 
the best canton of Arabia. They have always used for their 
own purposes the ancient traditions of, the great nations in 
whose midst ihey formed an enclave. 

The Lord Cod took the man, and put him into the garden of 
delight to dress it. 4 

1. Voltaire here and below uses the word 'polopti*. 
. 2. Genesis ii. 10-14, abridged and slightly modified.. 

3. Not less than zoo miles. 

4. Gttusis ii. 15. 
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suns each of which has worlds turning round it. 'the holy, 
spirit regulated itself to the spirit of the times/ 

And God said,. Ice us make man in our image, and let him have 
dominion over the fish, .. . l <> ' *" 

^ What did the Jews understand by 'let us make man in our 
image'? What all antiquity understands: 

Finxit in cjfigitm moiferanfum ctmcta deorum '. x 

''Images. are made only out of bodies.. No nation has con- 
ceived of a god without a body, and it is impossible to picture 
hm? in any other way. We could of course say: 'God is not 
anything that we know'; but then 3 one can have no idea 
what he is. I, ike all other peoples the jews always believed 
god ro be corporeal. All the first fathers of the chucch also 
believed god to be corporeal, until they embraced Plato's 
ideas. 

"Mslc end female created he them * 

If god or the secondary gods created man male' and Female 
in their likeness, it would seem- in that case that the Jews 
believed god andjhc gods to be mafes and females. Anyway, 
it is not known whether the author means that man at first 
had both sexes, or whether he considers that god made Adam 
and Eve on the. same day. The most natural meaning is that 
god formed Adam and Eve at the same time; but this meaning 
would absolutely contradict the formation of woman from 
the rib of man long after the seven days. 

And he rested on the seventh day. 1 

The Phoenicians, the Chaldeans, the Indians said that god 
hatl made the world in six periods, which the ancient Zoro- 
aster calls the six gabambafs, so famous among the Persians. 

1. Ctvtiit i. zft, slightly abridged. 

2. Ovid, tAttamorpbottt. i. 83: 'Moulded in the form o£the masterful 
fpds.' 

j. 1 have inserted this word, clearly required hy the sense, though 
1; c\ ing in r.II the editions. 
\. Gent lit i. *7. 
5. Genet it ii. 2. 

\ 0") 
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forms to this popular error, and by a singular fevcrsal of the 
order of things docs not have the sun and moon created until 
four days after the light. It is impossible to conceive how there 
could have been a morning and an evening before there was 
a sun. There is a confusion here which it is impossible lo clear 
up. The inspired author conformed to the vague and crude 
prejudices of the nation. God did not purport lo teach 
philosophy to the Jews. He could elevate their spirit to the 
truth, but he preferred to descend to their level. 

The separation of light and darkness is no more scientific. 
It seems that night and day were mixed together like difTcrcnt 
kinds of grains that arc separated from one another. It is "well 
known that darkness is nothing but the lack of light, and that . 
there is in effect no light unless our eyes receive that* im- 
pression. But they were then very far from knowing these 
truths. 

The notion of a -firmament is also of the highest nnfitjuity. 
It was imagined that the heavens were very solid, because the 
same phenomena were always seen there. The heavens turned 
above our heads: they were- therefore of a very hard 'ma'', -rial. 
How compute the amount of water the exhalations of the 
earth and the seas could furnish to the clouds? There was n«» 
Kalley to make this calculation, so there were water reservoirs 
in the sky. These reservoirs could be supported only by a good 
vault. This vault could be seen through; it was therefore' 
crystal. To enable the higher wa-.crs to fall to the earth 
through this vault it was necessary for it to have doors, locks, 
cataracts that opened and closed. Such was Jewish astronomy ; 
anrf since one was writing for the Jews it was necessary to* 
adopt their crude ideas, borrowed from other peoples a little 
less crude than they. 

God made two grcnl lights, one to rule the day, the other the 
night: he made the stars also. 1 

Still the same ignorance of nature. The Jews did not know 
that the moon gives only reflected light. The author here 
speaks of stars as of a bagatelle, although they arc so many 
I . Grnesis i. 16, slightly abridged. 
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Ge^.a^Lct there be light: and there was light. And God saw 
toe light, CBat it was good: and God divided the. light from the 
daxkr.«^ Aed God called the light Day, and the darkness he called 
INigh^ Ana there was evening and there wxi morning,, one day. 

' i r ^ S 1 -'.^ ^ b ^ a fi ™n»cnt in the midsjrof the waters, 
*ad let it divide the waters from the waters. And God made the 
ferrnarnent, end dtv:ded the waters which we're Un4«r the nrina- 
acntirom fhe water* which were above the Jlrm^rncnt. And Cod 
called the titmament Heaven. And there was evenmg and there was 
morning, a second day, . . . And he saw that it was good.* ' 

Let us begin by considering whether Huct^bishop of 
Avranches. and Lcclcrc* arc not obviously right, rather than 
those who maintain that this is a stroke of subiimccfocjucncn. 

Thisdoqueocc ia not affected in any hist.ory written by the 
Jews. Here the style is of the greatest simplicity, .as in the rent 
of the* v"*"** iff — — — . 1 ' 77 ' • _ • 




- -..v..., wv'iug unique hi 

t lis context, and placed there to produce a great image, strikes 
the spirit an d carries it ewey. But here there is the simplest 
fcinc oc narrative. The Jewish author. srxnks.of light. in no 
o^cr w-y than he docs of the other objects, of creation; he 
, says impartially of etch clause: ' :i .;J God saw that it" was 
good . No doubt everything in creation is sublime; "but thr 
creation of Jight is no more sublime than that of the grass of 
trie fields: that which rises above the rest is' sublime, but the 
same style reigns throughout this chapter. ' 

It was also a very ancient opinion that light did not come 
from the sun. It was seen to be diffused in the air before sun- 
rise r.nd after sunset. It was supposed that the sun served only 
to impel it more strongly. In fact the author of Genesis cbn- 

:. Ctneth i. 5-8. with a couple of m-.i,;n;iic:ini vurhtm 

2. Pierre Dnnicl Iiucr. a converted !lomnn Otholic. thouch a nio- 
icundty learned man, died in 17:1 at the age of 9 it~ 

3. Jon Leclcrc (1657-1736) was. a Gcncvcsc Arminian. one of the few 
cncologians vho was able to see the Dibit with open eyes. 

4. Pfcfat xssiii. 9: *Hc epokc, and it was done.' 

(MA) 
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philosophers probably knew enough to regard the earth as n 
poiril in comparison with the infinite mull itudc.of yU »bes god 
has' placed in the' immensity of space called 'Icy. But the idea, 
so old and so false, that the heavens were Hia'dc for the earth, 
has nearly always prevailed among the ignorant. It is more or 
less as if one sai.d that god created- all the mountain-, and a 
grain of sand, and supposed that these mountains were made 
for this grain of sand. It isscarccly possible thar the Phoeni- 
cians, excellent navigators, had no good astronomers. But the 
oil! prejudices prevailed, and these old prejudices hnd to be 
r*eipcctcd by the author of Genesis, who wrote to teach the ways 
of god, and not science. v 

'i he earth was tobu-b'.hu and void; and dntkness was upon the 
face of the deep; and the spirit of C»od moved upon the face 6f the 
waters. 1 

The pcccisc meaning /of iohn-bohu is chaps, disorder; it is 
one of those imitati.ve3v0.rds fownd in. all.Janguar,cs. like 
dessus dessotts, tiKi/gma^i > ^jrt\lraf. % : .' The . earth ' was not vet 
formed as it is no.w : matter .existed,, but the, divine power.. had 
not yet organized, it. The, spirit of god means the breath, the 
wind, which agitated the waters., 'Ijh is iijeai is c\ptcssed in 
the fragments of, .the I'hoetiici.in author Sanchuniathon. The 
Phoenicians, like, all other "peoples, J>elieved; matter to,, be 
eternal. Not a single .-tithor in antiquity has ever said that* 
something was d.tav.n from tiothingrus?. Not cv«.n in the 
entire Hib/e is a pav-a^c to b»- found saying that matter wa*. 
made nut 'of itothiii}*. . 

Men were always . divided on the question of the eternity <»f 
the world, but never about the eternity of mattct. 

lLx nil/tin nihil t in nthiittnt nil f>onr tc'rrrfi* 
Such was the opinion of all antiquity. 

I . Gtnrtit i. 

a. Upside down, iioi'.r, backivunmou. 

5. Adapted from Pcrsius,- Satires iii. 83-4 : t ' Nothing, can o>mc fn.»m 
nothing or return 'to nothing/ 
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I will not anticipate here what I say about Moses in the article, 
about him. I will trace several of the principal features pf 
Genesis, one after the other. 

In the beginning god created the heaven end the earth. x 

So has the line been translated, bur the translation is not 
accurate. No man who has a little reading is unaware ihal the 
lext runs: 'In the beginning, the gods 'made or fitted made 
iiic heaven and the earth.' Besides, this reading is in conformit v 
with the ancient idea of the Phoenicians, who had conceived 
th:: notion that god employed inferior f.ods-in clrnr up the 
-.: -u>3, the shotercb. The Phoenicians had Innj; been a powerful 
people, who had their own ihcogony before the -Hebrews 
seized a few villages near their country. It is quite natural m 
suppose that the Hebrews began to learn the language when thrv 
finally had a small settlement near Phoenicia, er.pccia II v v.- fun 
they were sLivcs there. Then those who I: new how to write 
copied something of the ancient theology of -their masters. 
. So the human spirit advances. 

In the times in which . Muses is placed; the Phoenician 

I. Ctnttis l. !. 
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